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Iclieving  in  the  freedom  of  the  prew« 
lUe  journal  reprewnti  a  forum  where 
irticles  containing  many  different,  and 
•ftcD  controveraiat,  opinions  are  being 
peblished.  They  do  not  necesaariiy 
aprem  the  views  or  poiky  of  the  paper. 

W  CHINA  ISSUE 

3  It  is  now  generally  felt  .that  recogni- 
tibn  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  regime  in 

4  China  cannot  be  delay^  much  longer 
Without  serious  harm  to  the.  future 

j  Qclationship  with  China.  While  Pan¬ 

dit  Nehru  is  apparently  making 
^  preparations  to  extend  recognition 

9  even  without  waiting  for  other  Com¬ 

monwealth  countries  to  join,  the 
latter  seem  to  prefer  a  concerted 

2  action  together  with  the  United  States. 
The  wisdom  of  this.h^itancy  is  ques- 

}  tionable.  The  U.S.A..  as  the  most 
unpopular  foreign  power  in  modern 
^  Cti^.  is  the  least  fitted  leader  in  any 

6  such  move.  Not  only  that  her  tffp- 

■j  longed  assistance  to  the  Natidhalists 

—a  complete  political  and  economic 

8  failure — makes  it  difficult  for  her  to 
0  tet  as  the  spokesma.n  for  other,  less 

conipromised  countries,  one  cannot 
°  escape  the  conclusion  that  she  is  using 
her  mfluehce  to  delay  the  recognition 

7  of  the  Chinese  Government  by  other 

9  states  until  such  a  time  when  she  her¬ 
self  can  do  so  without  any  loss  of 
prestige.  This  may  be  a  long  time 
hence,  as  she  is  continuously  creating 
new  difficulties  for  herself.  Mr.  Dean 

3  Acheson  has  stated  that  the  question 
3  of  recognition  cannot  be  solved  until: 

(1)  the  Communist  Government  is  in 

5  fact  in  control  of  iffie  area  it  claims; 

(2)  that  it  is  prepared  to  and  is 

6  capable  of  carrying  out  its  inter- 
^  national  obligations,  and  (3)  that  it  is 

supported  by  the  free  will  of  the 
^  majority  of  the  people  it  rules.  This 
j  jumouncement  sounds  most  astound¬ 
ing.  We  cannot  recall  that  Mr. 
Acheson  ever  required  any  such 
assurances  from  Generalissimo 


Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  U.S.A.  have 
siipjxirted  the  latter  long  after  it  was 
apparent  t^t  he  'did  not  control  any- 
uung  like  even  a  fifth  of  the  county 
and  still  recognise  his  government 
although  it  cannot  claim  to  represent 
(China  at  all.  Nor  are  the  Nationalists 
able  to  carry  out  any  international 
obligations.  And  we  are  unaware 
that  they  ever  had  to  prove  whether 
they  had  the  support  of  {he  people 
whom  they  ruled  with  merciless  police 
measures  and  whom  they  threw  into 
the  chaos  of  maladministration  and 
inflation.  If  eniinent  statesmen  like 
Australia’s  Dr.  Evatt  find  it  possible 
to  ally  themselves  with  such  maxims, 
this  may  be  due  to  pre-election  feyer 
rather  than  diplomatic  logic.  The 
extraordinarily  well-informed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  recent  Singapore  con¬ 
ference  of  British  S.E.,  Asia  diplp- 
ma’tists  and  military  chiefs  thought 
that  much  could  be  gained  by  early 
r^ognition  and  much  could  be  lost 
by  delay. 


*  *  * 


SOVEREIGN  INDONESIA 

The  momentous  agreement  at  the 
flo'und  Table  Conference  in  the 
Hague  has  not  only  brought  to  an  end 
one  of  the  mo$t  critic^  disputes  in 
the  world’s  political  arena,  bii't  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  ah  important 
hew  power  in  the  East.  The  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  is 
to  have  complete  sovereignty  by  the 
30th.  of  this  month;  althou^  the 
transfer  of  some  of  the  ministerial 
departments  may  yet  take  some 
weeks.  The  accord  reached  at  the 
Hague  in  the  economic  as  well  as  in 
the  political  field,  promises  a  har¬ 
monious  development  between  all 
partners  of  the  future  Netheriands- 
Indonesian  Union.  The  only  out¬ 
standing  question  is  that  of  the  status 
of  New  Guinea  and  it  shows  the 
moderation  of  the  Hague  negotiators 
that  they  did  not  exaggerate  its 
importance  compared  witii  the  other 
issues  under  consideration,  and  that  a 
compromise  was  found  without 
wrecking  the  conference.  Netherlands 
rule  is  to  continue  for  another  year 
in  New  Guinea,  but  before  its  expira¬ 
tion  the  political  position  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  is  to  be  determined  between  the 
I^tch  and  the  new  republic.  It  would 
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be  unwise  to  undef^timate  the  impor- 
and  ^ner  or  later  it  will  grow  into 
a  major  issue  i{  no  early  solution  cw 
be  found.  'The  ^eat^t  task  in  front 
of  the  Indonesian  leaders,  however,  is 
to  consolidate  their  administration 
and  to  create  such  satisfactory  living 
conditions  that  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  is  robbed  of  its  incentive. 
Much  depends  on  the  success  of  the 
wti-Commuhist  drive  in  Malaya,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  Indonesia’s 
indigenous  trading  potential  should 
not  make  a  quick  and  healthy 
recovery,  thus  making  Communist 
agitation  more  difficult. 

*  «  * 


ISLAMIC  RENAISSANCE 

The  International  Islamic  Economic 
Conference  which  opened  in  Karachi 
on  November  25th  is  thought  by 
many  observers  as  likely  to  have  far- 
reaching  results  on  the  economic 
improvement  of  .the  Muslim  world. 
The  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
delegates  to  abandon  mere  speech- 
mal^g  in  favour  of  hard  work  and  a 
painstaking  analysis  of  the  poor 
economic  ^nffitions  of  most  of  the 
Islamic  states,  nas  hot  failed  to  create 
a  favourable  impression  in  other 
dbuhtries.  'Thb  coniletehce  went  intb 
details  of  all  tile  {voblems  concerning 
trade,  indusrty;  transport,  finance, 
technical  education,  geological  sur¬ 
veys;  agrarian  reform  and  other  items 
of  importance.  In  addition,  it  laid 
the  foundations  for  an  Islamic  Bank 
and  set  up  an  International  Islamic 
Federation  of  Commerce.  The  latter 
is  to  stimulate  economic  development 
amongst  its  members.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Karachi  conference  lies 
in  economic  rather  than  political 
collaboration,  based  on  a  common 
faith  which  has  proved  to  be  a  link 
of  Outstanding  force. 

*  *  * 


PHILIPPINE  ELECTIONS 

Last  montii’s  general  elections  in  the 
Philippines  have  led  to  the  retium  to 
office  of  President  Elpidio  Quirino. 
This  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
re^se  that  it  ^as  his  skilful  adminis¬ 
tration  which  has  helped  to  make  the 
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young  republic  one  of  the  most  stable  it  enjoyed  under  the  American  flag,  scale  in  1974.  This  will  expose  the 

areas  in  post-war  S£.  Asia.  Yet  Sugar,  hemp  and  the  other  staple  Philippines  to  a  severe  competition 

tance  of  die  New  Guinea  question,  products  are  still  being  sent  duty-free  from  other  countries  and  necessi- 

President  Quirino  has  a  difficult  task  to  the  U.S.A.  From  1954  onwards,  tate  an  expansion  of  her  industries, 

before  him.  The  independence  of  the  however,  American  tariffs  will  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  lead  to  closer 

Philippines  is  gradually  costing  the  gradually  be  imposed  upon  Philippine  trading  relations  between  the  Philip, 

country  all  the  economic  advantages  products,  until  they  reach  their  full  pines  and  Great  Britain. 


LIFE  IN  THE  COMMUNIST  HINTERLAND 


by  Tony  Gibson 


WHEN  the  Comunists  first  came,  they  were  most 
kind  and  courteous,  praised  our  work  and  invited 
us  to  carry  on  as  long  as  we  possibly  could.  Since 
then  things  have  changed  .  .  .  .  ”  Thus,  an  impartial 
foreign  relief  worker  who  writes  discreetly  from  behind  the 
Communist  lines. 

What  is  happening  in  Communists  territories  as  the 
Bamboo  Curtain  is  drawn  across  the  land?  According  to 
this  and  other  observers,  the  Chinese  Communists  seem  to 
be  confounding  both  their  opponents  and  their  supporters. 
Life  in  Communist-occupied  China  is  neither  a  hell  on 
earth,  nor  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  foreigner,  even 
when  he  or  she  is  well-intentioned,  gets  neither  more  nor 
less  for  his  pains  than  the  average  middle-of-the-road 
Chinese.  There  is  very  little  evidence  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  seriously  concerned  to  get  the  West  on 
their  side — at  least  by  ingratiating  themselves  with  the 
teachers,  doctors,  missionaries,  and  business  men  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  unofficial  embassy  of  the  Western  democracies. 

So  far  there  have  been  no  cases  reported  of  actual 
maltreatment  of  the  foreign  communities — no  blood- 
maddened  mobs  of  “  Red  bandits  ”  sweeping  through  the 
missionary  compounds,  and  putting  pastors  to  the  sword. 
One  reason  might  be  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  what  is  now  Communist-occupied  territory,  ran 
away  with  their  families  and  their  possessions,  some  time 
before  the  war  reached  their  property.  But  even  those  who 
remain  do  not  as  yet  complain  overmuch.  The  Com¬ 
munists  have  declar^  that  there  shall  be  freedom  for 
“  anti-god  propaganda,”  but  so  far  they  have  been  equally 
tolerant  of  “  pro-god  propaganda.”  How  long  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  tolerant  may  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  type 
of  foreign  missionary  who  stays  behind,  or  who  decides 
to  return  and  resume  his  work.  Sometimes  it  is  even  more 
trying  to  put  up  with  the  minor  martyrdoms,  than  with  the 
major.  One  might  nerve  oneself  to  be  shot  for  one’s  con¬ 
victions,  but  it  takes  endurance  of  a  different  kind  to  get 
used  to  the  host  of  petty  restrictions  with  which  an  enter¬ 
prising  Chinese  bureaucrat  can  clog  the  foreigner’s  life. 

So  the  foreigner  in  China  is  being  made  to  work  his 
passage,  to  start  out  anew  and  justify  his  faith  by  work; 
doing  his  job  under  constant  restrictions.  What  efforts  are 
the  Communists  themselves  making  to  jtistify  their  faith 
to  its  new  adherents — ffie  civilian  population  of  the  greater 
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part  of  China? 

Perhaps  the  first  and  most  significant  gesture  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  has  taken  the  form  of  an  assertion 
of  Chinese  “  face  ”  at  the  expense  of  everyone  who  could 
possibly  be  suspected  of  undermining  national  prestige. 
They  have  always  paid  lip-service  to  the  Principle  of 
Nationalism  in  the  Three  Principles  enunciated  by  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen.  Until  a  year  ago.  their  concern  with  nation^- 
ism  always  seemed  to  come  as  a  propagandist  afterthou^t, 
useful  when  it  came  to  rallying  guerrilla  support  against 
the  Japanese,  or  denouncing  the  dependence  of  Generalis¬ 
simo  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  American  military  aid.  But 
today  an  enthusiastic  and  sometimes  narrow  patriotism, 
which  is  gradually  stripping  foreigners  of  all  me  special 
privileges  they  used  to  take  for  granted,  has  become  a 
first-cl^s  weapon  of  domestic  propaganda.  It  is  a  means 
of  showing  ordinary  Chinese  mat  the  new  rdgime  is 
Chinese  before  it  is  ^mmunist,  and  far  more  nationalistic 
than  the  defeated  Nationalists  themselves. 

In  simple  terms,  this  means  that  when  foreigners  have 
done  something  sensible,  and  acquired  merit  mereby.  they 
may  sometimes  find  meir  very  achievements  weigh  against 
them.  One  such  foreign-sponsored  project  in  North  China 
has  been  “  encouraged  ”  gradually  to  pass  over  its  more 
thriving  social  service  schemes  to  me  local  government. 
The  schemes  go  on,  but  for  me  future  the  Chinese 
authorities  will  get  the  kudos. 

Steps  like  mese  are  evidence  not  only  of  me  rather 
narrow  and  over-sensitive  nationalism  of  me  Communists, 
but  also  of  what  one  can  only  call  their  tidymindedness. 
Most  newly-established  governments  behave  in  the  same 
way.  They  like  to  sort  out  the  situation,  to  divide  func¬ 
tions  and  activities  into  neat  categories.  The  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  regard  social  service  as  properly  a  function  either 
of  the  Government — in  the  public  health  sphere  for 
instance — or,  more  often,  of  the  local  farmers’  councils. 
If  co-operatives  are  to  be  sponsored,  me  village  council 
is  the  body  for  the  job.  If  land  is  to  be  reclaimed,  or 
brick  kilns  set  up  for  the  rebuilding  of  ruined  cities,  the 
work  must  properly  be  me  concern  of  me  local  community 
through  meir  elected  representatives. 

This  is  a  good  paper  plan.  It  is  also  a  sound  and 
practical  long-term  objective,  provided  me  real  power 
remains  in  ffie  hands  of  ordinary  Chinese.  Just  at  present. 
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it  means  the  suspension  of  a  wide  variety  of  useful  social 
service  work,  wMch  hitherto  has  been  sponsored  by  odd 
Chinese  and  foreign  bodies — whilst  everyone  waits  with 
Chinese  patience  for  the  local  councils  to  get  going  and  to 
take  over. 

When  these  councils  get  into  their  stride,  a  new 
dement  is  revealed  in  the  Communist  technique.  With 
peasant  shrewdness,  and  also  perhaps  a  peasant’s  ignorance 
of  the  complexities  of  government,  the  new  regime  has 
exploited  its  greatest  obstacle — the  shortage  of  capable  yet 
incorruptible  local  administrators.  The  means  of  turning 
this  difficulty  to  an  advantage  has  been  delegation  of 
governmental  power  on  an  enormous,  perhaps  unparalleled 
scale.  Village  councils  are  being  charged  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  rough  justice — a  rule-of-thumb  division  of  the 
community  into  good  citizens  and  bad  (or  pro-Nationahst) 
citizens.  They  are  discharging  at  least  a  part  of  the 
functions  proper  to  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  the  re¬ 
division  of  the  village  lands  (also  a  means  of  rough  and 
ready  communism),  and  the  encouragement  of  associations 
for  “self-help” — a  pooling  of  land-workers’  resources. 
When  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  time  and  labour  are 
saved,  which  does  not  always  happen,  the  surplus  man¬ 
power  is  being  deployed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
village  council  on  the  reclamation  of  barren  fields.  Finally, 
die  village  council  is  charged,  though  not  always  effectually, 
with  spreading  literacy  among  both  adults  and  children 
in  the  district. 

At  its  best,  this  system  is  a  graphic  demonstration  of 
die  extent  to  which  the  Chinese  Communists  are  able  to 
rely  on  local  support,  without  the  necessity  for  local 
garrisons.  More  important,  it  is  proving  the  l^t  possible 
Chinese  school  for  self-government.  The  village  councils, 
when  they  work  properly,  can  train  local  administrators  far 
better  than  a  hundred  bush-universities  for  hand-picked 
administrators.  Moreover,  by  letting  the  community  in  on 
at  least  a  part  of  the  secrets  of  lo^  government,  future 
efforts  at  corruption  are  deprived  of  a  smoke-screen. 

The  two  outstanding  problems  which  the  new  system 
is  now  encountering  are  precisely  those  which  a  peasant 
shrewdness  might  be  expec^  to  have  imder-estimated. 
In  the  first  place,  the  great  cities  which  have  now  fallen  to 
the  Communists  cannot  be  organised  so  easily.  Perforce, 
the  new  city  councils  of  Shanghai,  Peking,  Tientsin, 
Nanking,  Tsinan,  are  little  more  than  the  organs  of  Military 
Government  of  Occupied  Territory.  They  tackle  their 
great  problems — the  importation  of  food  supplies,  the 
control  of  currency  smu^ers,  the  prevention  of  looting — 
by  deploying  troops  and  by  using  army  transport.  So  far 
most  observers,  both  foreign  and  Chinese,  have  been 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  bearing  and  discipline  of  the 
troops  employed.  They  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
demoralised  Nationalist  soldiers,  who  preferred  looting  to 
fighting  tiheir  much  advertised  rearguard  action.  But  there 
comes  a  time  when  military  government  has  to  end,  or  at- 
least  be  very  carefully  and  expertly  orientated  to  deal  with 
civilian  problems.  So  far.  the  signs  are  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  can  run  cities  through  the  first,  crucial  stage  of 
the  take-over,  but  after  that  they  are  apt  to  co^se 
municipal  government  with  the  mere  safeguarding  of  public 
utilities.  Above  all  the  freedom  of  individual  movement 
which  is  required  for  the  revival  of  a  city’s  trade,  is 


conspicuously  absent.  As  some  Chinese  city-dwellers  are 
already  beginning  to  say,  “  It’s  a  farmers’  government” 

Even  the  farmers  are  not  finding  things  too  easy.  The 
village  councils,  besides  being  grant^  the  power  to  under¬ 
take  social  services  in  the  lo^  community’s  interest  have 
also  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  exacting  the 
price  in  terms  of  local  taxation.  And  for  the  moment  the 
taxes  are  very  little  better  than  they  used  to  be  under  the 
Nationalists.  Nowadays,  of  course,  with  the  puritanical 
morals  of  the  new  masters  of  China,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  local  “  squeeze,”  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  its 
way  from  the  farmer  to  the  government.  And  the  re¬ 
division  of  the  land  has  meant  that  until  the  more  enter¬ 
prising  farmers  amass  larger  portions  for  themselves,  every 
man  jack  in  every  village  where  “  land  reform  ”  has  been 
administered,  has  enough  land  of  his  own  to  keep  him 
clear  of  the  money  lender — or  whoever  sets  up  unofficially 
to  take  the  money  lender’s  place  now  that  he  has  been  run 
out  of  town. 

The  C!ommunist  propagandists  in  the  innumerable 
communiques  which  pour  from  their  headquarters  in  North 
China,  have  built  their  message  round  ffie  phrase  “  the 
New  Democracy.”  Not,  be  it  noted,  the  new  “  Dictatorship 
of  the  Proletariat”  So  far  the  very  shortage  of  trained 
administrators  has  made  delegation  of  power  to  locally 
elected  bodies  essential  to  the  functioning  of  the  regime. 
The  (Dommunist-trained  soldiers  and  students — who 
learned  their  letters  along  with  their  ideology,  on  the  march 
— ^have  been  directed  to  temper  their  doctrine  to  the  newly- 
converted.  Recently,  there  was  even  a  Party  Instruction 
signed  by  (Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung.  which  told  Party 
members  to  organise  themselves  into  “  self-examination 
groups.”  at  which  they  were  to  think  over  very  carefully 
whether  they  were  not  interpreting  their  res^wnsibiUties  too 
rigorously,  and  preaching  too  narrow  a  faith.  The  hard 
facts  of  China’s  shortage  of  trained  men.  and  of  her 
economic  backwardness,  have  forced  the  Party  to  take 
those  instructions  to  heart.  Even  “  native  capitalists  ”  are 
being  encouraged  to  settle  down  once  more  and  work  for 
private  profit — anything  so  long  as  it  keeps  the  industrial 
wheels  turning. 

Mao  Tse-tung  has  not  had  to  liquidate  the  Chinese 
kulak,  nor  cope  with  the  near-collapse  of  his  country’s 
industrial  system,  before  introducing  his  “  New  Economic 
Policy.”  And  therefore  Chinese  Communism  has  a  better 
chance  of  building  up  an  evolutionary  society  than  had  its 
Russian  mentor  in  the  past  The  new  age  in  China  starts 
without  the  bitter  cruelties  of  mob  violence  and  unfettered 
military  despotism.  Being  Chinese,  it  takes  control  by 
gradual,  devious  means;  advancing  at  one  point  retreating 
pour  mieux  sauter  at  another.  Just  now.  whilst  the 
Western  powers  withhold  diplomatic  recognition,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  exploit  this  foreign  stupidity  as  a  means  of 
rallying  Chinese  opinion  and  demonstrating  to  the  British 
and  American  Governments  how  erroneous  have  been  the 
calculations  of  their  Foreign  Secretaries.  In  a  little  time, 
when  the  Western  Governments  face  up  to  realities  in 
China,  we  may  find  that  foreign  workers  in  China  are 
treated  rather  less  like  uninvit^  guests,  rather  more  as 
the  welcome  purveyors  of  the  knowledge  and  the  skills 
without  which  (Thina  cannot  seize  the  dominant  Far 
Eastern  role  that  history  is  assigning  to  her. 
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PAST  TRENDS  IN  BRITISH  POLICY 

•  .  *  •  I 

TOWARDS  CHINA 

by  H.  C.  K.  WoddU 


IT  is  probably  no  exa^eration  to  say  that  the  future 
of  An^o-Chinese  relations  will  be  a  decisive  factor  in 
determining  the  future  of  Britain  herself.  Many  people, 
from  all  walks  of  life,  have  expressed  their  opinion  that, 
irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  new  Chinese  Republic 
which  has  been  established  with  its  headquarters  in  Peking, 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  snap  the  close  ties  that  have  exist^ 
between  our  two  countries  for  so  long. 

There  has  long  subsisted  in  Britain  a  powerful  trend 
of  sympathy  for  Ae  strivings  of  the  Chinese  people  to 
fashion  a  modem  state  for  themselves.  Although  we  might 
justly  be  proud  of  it,  it  has  unfortunately  been  played  down 
in  the  past,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  outstanding 
statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  associated  with  it. 

As  Britain’s  industrial  revolution  got  under  way  and 
our  trade  expanded,  there  was  a  rapid  growth  the 
Empire  in  Asia.  In  1816  Nepal  was  invaded.  In  1819 
Singapore  fell.  In  1824  war  was  launched  against  Burma. 

And  in  1839  Britain  went  to  war  with  China.  The  First 
Opium  War  (183942)  was  denounced  by  none  other  than 
Gladstone  as  an  “  unjust  and  iniquitous  war  ”  in  which  the 
British  flag  had  be^me  a  “  pirate  flag  to  protect  an 
infamous  trade.”  Another  Member  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Sydney  Herbert,  added  his  voice  of  protest  against  the  war 
in  Chma  arguing  that: 

“  Unless  men  are  blinded  by  faction  they  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  without 
just  cause,  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  trade 
resting  upon  unsound  principles,  and  to  justify  proceedings 
which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  British  flag.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  First  Opium  War  was  by  no 
means  received  with  popular  aclaim  in  Britain.  The 
Foreign  Secretary,  Palmerston,  was  heavily  criticised  in 
the  House  and  in  the  press.  It  was  by  no  means  unknown 
that  a  few  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  debate 
which  was  to  end  by  giving  approval  to  the  Government’s 
action,  Palmerston  was  visited  by  William  Jardine.  joint 
founder  with  Matheson  of  the  famous  firm  of  Jardine. 

Matheson  &  Co.  William  Jardine,  who  has  been  described 
as  the  “  greatest  of  opium  runners.”  was  a  strong  advocate 

of  war  against  China.  He  was  the  most  influential  British 
trader  in  the  Far  East  at  that  time  and  his  opinion  counted 
for  much  with  the  British  Government.  The  Chinese  had 
nicknamed  Him  the  “  Iron-headed  Old  Rat,”  a  not 
inappropriate  name  from  their  point  of  view  considering 

his  infloence  on  the  course  of  the  Government’s  policy 

towards  China.  In  1839  Jardine  came  to  London 
determined  to  persuade  Palmerston  that  war  was  the  only 
course.  Morally,  he  knew,  his  case  was  poor.  There  was 
a  strong  feeling  in  Britain  over  the  drug  traffic.  This  was  a 
period  in  which  great  movements  for  reform  were  taking 

place.  The  Reform  Bill  had  just  been  passed,  slav^ 

abolished.  Factory  Acts  introduced.  The  Chartist 


Movement  was  at  its  height. 

In  this  atmosphere  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
justify  the  opium  traffic.  Jardine  therefore  went  about  his 
business  cautiously  and  behind  closed  door£  He  found 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  Palmerston  to  embark  on  war. 
But  the  Foreign  Secretary  did  not  go  unchallenged 
Gladstone  made  an  impassioned  plea  against  the  war: 

“  The  great  principles  of  justice  are  involved  in  thii 
matter.  You  will  be  called  upon  ...  to  show  cause  for 
your  present  intention  of  making  war  upon  the  Chinese. 
They  gave  us  notice  to  abandon  the  contraband  trade. 
When  they  found  that  we  would  not,  they  had  the  riglit 
to  drive  us  from  their  coasts  on  account  of  our  obstin!ic]i 
in  persisting  in  this  infamous  and  atrocious  traffic.  I  am  not 
competent  to  judge  how  long  this  war  may  last,  but  this  I 
can  say.  that  a  war  more  unjust  in  its  origin,  a  war  more 
calculated  in  its  progress  to  cover  this  country  with 
permanent  disgrace,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  not  read  of.’* 

Gladstone’s  appeal,  however,  fell  on  stony  ground. 
Jardine  had  done  his  work  too  well.  The  war  he  advocated 

was  now  undertaken.  By  the  1842  Treaty  which  closed  tte 
First  Opium  War,  Britain  secured  Hong  Kong,  an 
indemnity  of  21  million  dollars  and  the  opening  of  fiw 
key  ports  to  foreign  trade — Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow, 
Ningpo  and  Shanghai. 

Briti^  intervention  in  China  went  ahead  during  the 
remainder  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  at  every  st^ 
there  were  voices  raised  in  Britain  advocating  friendship 

with  China  and  expressing  opposition  to  the  Government’s 
policy. 

During  the  Taiping  Uprising  (1850-65)  many  an 
Englishman  opposed  the  Government  support  for  the 
Manchus  and  favoured  assistance  to  the  Taipings  who  won 
praise  for  their  discipline  and  devotion  to  their  cause.  The 
famous  missionary.  Dr.  Bridgeman,  noted  the  readiness 
of  the  Taipings  to  serve  the  people.  Posters  pasted  on  the 
walls  of  Taiping  villages  carried  notices  of  the  distribution 
of  food,  clothes  and  medicine.  Sir  George  Bonham,  then 

British  Minister  to  China,  commented  favourably  on  the 

“  enthusiasm  and  unity  of  purpose  ”  of  the  Taiping  troops. 

And  another  well-known  English  Far  Eastern  diplomat, 
Henry  Meadows,  sent  a  dispatch  to  Lprd  John  Russell,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  urging  that  Britain  side  “  with  the 
Taipings  as  the  Manchus  were  moribund.”  Best  known 
advocate  of  support  for  the  Taipings  was  Augustus  F. 

Lindley  who,  under  the  pen-name  “  Lin"  li,”  wrote  b 

account  of  the  uprising.  He  commented  bitterly  on  the 

refusal  of  Britain  to  side  with  the  Taipings: 

“  It  mattered  not  that  their  cause  was  right  and  holy, 
it  was  no  longer  profitable  to  the  British  trader  of  hit 
^overnnient 

Tirelessly  Lindley  wdrked  to  win  support  for  ffie  Ta¬ 
ping  cause.’  '  Together  with'  other  forwgn  yolun^rs  .who 
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fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Taipings  (including  a  British  ex¬ 
marine  named  Smith),  Lindley  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  British  public.  A  great  protest  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Trafalgar  Square  and  other  activities  deve¬ 
loped  to  make  the  facts  known  throughout  the  country.  In 
1864  Cobden,  the  famous  liberal  statesman,  plead^  in 
Parliament  for  an  end  to  British  support  for  the  Manchus. 

Once  again  history  sadly  records  that  the  voice  of 
enlightenment  was  not  heeded.  The  appeals  of  the 
Taipings  were  censored,  and  reports  favourable  to  them 


HAWAII 


by  James  H. 

NO  other  area  of  the  world  has  sprinted  from  wmik 
primitive  to  streamlined  modem  in  so  short  a  period 
like  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  Pacific  was  crossed 
as  early  as  1521,  but  the  “  Manila  Galleons  ”  plied  between 
the  Philippines  and  Mexico  for  two  centuries  without  once 
sighting  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Because  of  this  accident 
of  history.  Hawaii  was  the  last  important  Pacific  island  area 
to  be  discovered  (1778);  yet,  because  of  its  strategic 
position,  it  was  the  first  to  achieve  modernity.  This 

development  covers  four  distinct  periods: 

1.  (1778-1825)  The  disintegration  oj  the  Primitive 
Island  Culture.  During  this  period  Hawaii  was  primarily 
a  provisioning  point  and  a  source  of  sandalwood  for  ships 
in  the  China  trade.  Occasionally,  natives  obtained  passage 
abroad  and  sailors  “  jumped  ship  ”  to  live  ashore  and  join 
their  blood  with  that  of  the  islanders. 

Even  these  relatively  slight  contacts  between  primitive 
Hawaii  and  “  civilisation  ”  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
life  of  the  average  Hawaiian.  In  47  years  die  population 
decreased  from  3(X),(XX)  to  125,(XX).  (Today  less  than  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  population  is  Hawaiian.)  Because  of  their 
previous  isolation,  the  natives  possessed  no  immunity  to 
“  civilised  ”  diseases.  Venereal  disease  was  a  most  potent 
cause  of  death,  but  even  such  simple  ailments  as  measles, 
whooping  cough  or  common  colds  were  fatal  to  thousands. 
Other  factors  played  a  part  in  this  decline,  including  liquor, 
firearms,  the  struggle  of  island  chiefs  for  power,  and  the 
exploitation  of  natives  by  their  own  rulers  to  obtain  sandal- 

wood  with  which  to  buy  covetdd  Western  wares. 

2.  (1825-70)  Whalers.  Factors  and  Missionaries. 

American  whalers  made  Hawaii  their  provisioning  and 
trading  headquarters.  This  trade  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
1850’s  when  more  than  400  whaUng  vessels  arrived  in 
Honolulu  annually.  Initially  established  to  service  this 

business,  trading  concerns  called  “factors”  became  the 

dominant  enterprises  in  Honolulu.  By  a  flexible  adjust¬ 
ment  to  change,  they  have  become  dominant  in  sugar  and 
other  island  industries.  American  missionaries  firmly 
established  themselves  as  permanent  residents  and  as  the 
guardians  of  island  morals.  They  also  acquired  large 
property  holdings. 

3.  (1870-1930)  Expansion,  Annexation,  and  Indus¬ 

trialisation.  The  growth  of  sugar  production  after  1870 


from  junior  diplomats  were  suppressed  by  those  in 
authority.  Intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Manchus  went 
ahead  quite  openly,  and  Palmerston,  now  Prime  Minister, 
boasted  of  it  in  the  House — the  Taipings  were  defeated. 

Today  Anglo-Chinese  relations  stand  at  the  crossroads. 
Is  the  tradition  of  Palmerston  to  continue,  with  all  its 
attendant  dangers  for  the  future  of  Britain’s  relations  with 
the  Far  East?  Or  are  the  voices  of  Gladstone,  Sydney 
Herbert,  Dr.  Bridgeman,  Henry  Meadows,  Smith,  Augustus 
Lindley,  and  CoMen  to  be  heeded  at  last? 


TODAY 


Shoemaker 


greatly  increased  trade  with  (and  dependence  upon)  the 
United  States;  hence  it  was  the  primary  element  leading  to 
annexation  in  1898.  Between  1870  and  1930,  annual  sugar 
production  increased  from  ten  thousand  to  one  million 
tons.  Annual  pineapple  production  rose  from  virtually 
nothing  (the  first  pineapple  plantation  appeared  in  1885) 
to  twelve  million  cases  in  1930  valued  at  fifty  million 
dollars. 

The  total  population,  which  had  declined  to  the  level 
of  56,897  in  187^  had  increased  to  368,336  by  1930  in 

response  to  the  constantly  increasing  labour  ne^s  of  the 
plantations.  Aggressive  recruiting  campaigns  resulted  in 
successive  waves  of  immigrants  in  the  following  order: 
Chinese,  Portuguese.  Japanese.  Puerto  Ricans,  Spaniards, 
and  Filipinos,  of  which  the  Japanese  were  the  most 

numerous. 

4.  (1930-41)  Stcdjilisation  and  Inter-racial  Adjust¬ 
ment.  By  1930  the  arable  land  had  been  brought  under 
cultivation;  hence  the  annual  output  of  the  plantations  had 
reached  near-optimum  levels.  The  importation  of  alien 
labour  had  virtually  ceased;  hence  the  rates  of  population 
growth  had  dropped  to  normal  levels.  Inter-racial  adjust¬ 
ments  were  being  made  by  virtue  of  a  school  system  in 
which  all  races  learned  to  work  and  play  together,  and  by 
a  rapid  rise  in  inter-racial  marriages.  Everything  con¬ 
sidered,  a  remarkable  degree  of  inter-racial  tolerance  and 
co-operation  was  develops. 

The  War  and  its  Aftermath. 

The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  came  as  a  blow  to  the 

United  States  and  produced  immediate  changes  in  the 
whole  structure  of  world  power.  The  direct  impact  of  this 
blow  on  the  relatively  small  and  highly  dependent  economic 
structure  of  Hawaii  was  so  sudden  and  intense  that  it 
transformed  the  Territory  to  a  war-economy  overnight  in 

a  series  of  shocks  which  permeated  every  aspect  of  the 

economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  islands. 

Hawaii  is  traditionally  a  place  of  hospitality,  friendli¬ 
ness,  and  good  will.  In  a  few  hours  this  atmosphere  was 
changed  to  one  of  distrust,  suspicion,  and  uncertainty. 
Over  3,000  soldiers  lay  dead  or  dying;  the  Navy’s  best 

ships  were  in  flames  or  at  the  bottom  of  Pearl  Harbour; 

airfields  were  strewn  with  smoking,  riddled  planes,  and 
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Acre  was  no  guarantee  that  the  Japanese  would  not  return 
u  force  at  any  time. 

There  were  then  wide  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
the  attitudes  and  activities  of  American  citizens  of 
Japanese  descent.*  Inter-racial  antagomsms,  arrests  of 
persons  suspected  as  enemy  agents,  rumours,  and  false 
reports  were  the  order  of  the  day.  A  fever  of  defence 
activity,  so  simple  and  direct  as  to  reveal  starkly  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Territory’s  remaining  defence  equip¬ 
ment,  engendered  an  atmosphere  of  fear  bordering  on 
hysteria. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  acquiescence  of  civil 
officials  to  military  control  was  understandable.  There 
followed  rapid  changes  in  the  location  and  character  of 
authority  accompanied  by  a  bewildering  multiplicity  of 
proclamations  based  on  a  new  set  of  premises  and 
objectives.  The  territory  found  itself  operating  within  the 
framework  of  rigid  restrictions  backed  by  military  power 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal  as  long  as  the  military 
government  lasted.  (December  7th,  1941,  to  October  24th, 
1944.) 

The  economic  effects  of  the  war  on  Hawaii  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : 

1.  A  complete  change  in  (a)  the  character  of  adminis¬ 
trative  controls,  (b)  their  location,  (c)  the  goals  toward 
which  the  economic  activities  on  the  islands  were  directed, 
and  (d)  the  character  of  the  daily  life  of  Hawaiian 
communities. 

2.  An  evacuation  of  the  non-employed  and  the 
tourists,  and  a  sharp  increase  in  total  employment  due  to 
(a)  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  those  living  in 
the  islands  entered  employment  for  patriotic  reasons  or 
because  of  military  government  regulations,  and  (b)  the 
importation  of  large  numbers  of  mainland  lalx)urers. 

3.  A  general  stimulation  of  activity  throughout  the 
Hawaiian  economy  due  to  (a)  a  sharp  rise  in  Army  and 
Navy  construction  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  importation  of  construction  materials, 
military  equipment  and  supplies,  (b)  the  employment  of 
large  numbers  of  civilian  workers  drawn  from  other  island 
enterprises  and  from  the  mainland,  and  (c)  the  local  pur¬ 
chases  by  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  personal 
expenditures  of  servicemen  on  all  islands. 

4.  An  expansion  of  the  public  utilities  and  the  service 
industries  of  the  islands  to  a  high  level. 

5.  The  rise  of  Federal  expenditures  in  Hawaii  which 
began  with  the  pre-war  defence  programme  of  1939-41 
and,  after  December  7th,  1941,  overshadowed  all  other 
forms  of  income  in  the  Territory. 

6.  A  resultant  inflation  as  indicated  by  the  rapid 
increases  in  bank  clearings,  deposits,  credit,  and  of  those 
prices  not  under  O.P.A,  control. 

*  Within  48  hours,  however,  as  a  group  they  had  proved  that 
they  were  patriotic  and  were  urgently  seeking  opportunities  to 
serve.  Ihey  constituted  a  purposeful,  hard-working  force  and 
performed  the  most  menial  tasks  with  unwavering  loyalty  in  the 
face  of  criticism,  suspicion,  and  even  mistreatment.  The  record 
of  the  citizens  of  Japanese  descent  is  one  in  which  all  Oriental 
Caucasian  groups  in  Hawaii  take  great  pride  today.  Instead  of 
being  the  disruptive  element  which  many  Army  and  Navy  officials 
expected  they  would  be,  they  soon  became  a  steadying  influence 
on  which  the  people  of  the  Territory  could  rely  with  the  utmost 
confidence. 


7.  The  development  of  an  acute  housing  shortage 
which  was  most  intense  in  the  Honolulu  area. 

Had  it  not  been  for  war-time  restrictions  in  the  form 
of  price  control,  shipping  controls,  and  the  allocation  of 
priorities,  long  before  the  end  of  the  war  Hawaii  would 
have  experienced  an  even  greater  boom  with  an  expansion 
of  private  construction  and  a  marked  rise  in  prices.  The 
rigid  restrictions  imposed  by  the  military  govemmem, 
however,  held  these  developments  in  check.  There  was 
thus  a  gradual  increase  in  pressure  towards  higher  prices, 
toward  a  demand  for  new  construction  and  towards  the 
establishment  of  new  enterprises. 

When  war-time  restrictions  were  lifted,  the  sudden 
release  of  forces  which  had  accumulated  before  the  war. 
and  of  the  resentments  which  military  government  controls 
had  engendered,  resulted  in  a  shift,  from  a  relatively 
unorganised  to  a  highly  organised  Hawaiian  labour  move¬ 
ment  which  permeated  every  aspect  of  the  economy  of  the 
Territory. 

Thus,  between  1944  and  1947  the  centres  of  economic 
power  and  the  pattern  of  labour-management  relations  in 
Hawaii  were  decidedly  altered.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
unions  were  weaker  than  their  membership  implied  because 
of  the  effectiveness  of  management  policies.  By  1947 
Hawaii  was  one  of  the  most  highly  unionised  areas  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  two  reasons  the  unions’  strength 
was  even  greater  than  numbers  would  indicate:  1)  the 
concentration  of  labour  strength  in  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union,  and  2)  the  extreme 
vulnerability  of  the  island  economy  of  Hawaii  to  strikes. 

The  International  Longshoremen’s  and  Warehouse¬ 
men’s  Union’s  organising  efforts  extended  to  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  trade,  utility  and  transport  industries, 
including  unionisation  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
Hawaiian' sugar  and  pineapple  industries.  A  sharp  issue 
is  thus  drawn  between  a  long  established,  well  organised 
management  group  and  a  new,  equally  well  organised 
group  of  unions  with  decidedly  left-wing  leadership  and 
policies. 

Among  the  strikes  that  have  occurred  since  the  war. 
the  sugar  strike  in  the  autumn  of  1946  and  the  dock  strike 
in  spring,  summer  and  autumn  of  1949  have  proved  most 
costly.  The  latter  created  such  critical  conditions  that  the 
Territorial  Government  intervened  to  provide  for  the 
handling  of  cargo.  A  further  indication  of  its  adver» 
effects  is  that  the  population  declined  by  nearly  10.0(X)  in 
six  months  (from  5^,121  on  January  1st  to  530,891  on 
July  1st,  1949— primarily  Caucasians  returning  to  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States).  One  must  go  back  more 
than  eighty  years  to  find  such  a  decline  in  Hawaii. 

1  he  problem  of  industrial  relations  is  chiefly  one 
of  the  adjustment  of  economic  and  political  structure  to 
the  rapidly  changing  character  of  the  island’s  populatioa 
As  late  as  1920  the  majority  of  the  adult  residents  of  the 
Territory  were  immigrant  aliens — largely  Oriental  peasants 
or  coolies  with  characteristic  narrowness  of  outlook,  lack 
of  education  and  low  standards  of  living.  Their  children 
were  many  and  were  citizens  educated  in  American  schools 
to  western  standards  and  ideals.  Those  who  were  between 
one  and  25  years  of  age  then  are  the  responsible  adults 
of  29  to  64  now. 

The  key  to  an  understanding  of  post-war  Hawaii  is  a 
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full  realisation  of  the  extent  and  the  implications  of  this 
change— that  is,  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  sons 
and  daughters  or  the  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Koreans  are  as  capable,  as 
educated,  as  ambitious,  as  democratic,  as  patriotic,  as  are 
the  descendants  of,  for  example,  Germans  now  living  in 
the  American  middle  west.  They  are  citizens  by  law,  by 
training,  by  demonstrated  ability,  by  the  bravery  of  their 
sons  in  the  armed  forces,  and  by  their  proven  patriotism 
It  home.  Numerous  arguments,  such  as  the  volume  of 
tax  payments,  industrial  development,  trade.figures  and  the 
like  are  advanced  in  support  of  statehood  for  Hawaii,  but 
diis  basic  fact  overshadows  all  others. 

There  are  a  few  indications  that  the  conflicting  forces 
may  possibly  achieve  harmonious  adjustment.  Labour 
organisation  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  labour  in  the  formulation  of  both  government  and 
business  policy  is  now  assured.  There  has  been  a  shift  in 
die  character  and  attitude  of  management  and  a 
remarkable  increase  of  interest  in  sound  labour-manage¬ 
ment  relations.  But  in  addition  to  the  economic  issues 
there  are  explosive  ideological  and  racial  elements  in  the 
present  situation.  What  is  needed  is  a  labour  programme 
which  lies  within  the  framework  of  a  general  programme 
for  the  economy  of  Hawaii  and  which  recognises  that  a 
mrious  weakening  of  mass-production  agriculture  would 
impoverish  the  Territory  and  the  prospects  of  labour  itself. 


There  is  a  further  need  for  flexibility  on  the  part  of 
management  and  for  a  programme  for  modifying  planta¬ 
tion  policies  to  accord  with  the  present  character  of 
Hawaiian  labour.  Refusal  to  recognise  facts  and  to  deal 
with  them  rationally  cannot  fail  to  produce  additional 
violent  outbursts  in  the  turbulent  adjustments  that  now 
confront  the  economy  of  the  islands.  The  immediate 
outlook  is  not  encouraging. 

This  table  is  from  the  author’s  monograph  on  the  Economy  of 
Hawaii  and  indicates  the  present  racial  composition  of  the  islands. 

Population  by  racial  antecedents.  Territory  of  Hawaii 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1947 

Hawaiian 

(July  1) 

12,617 

11,802 

10,988 

10,761 

Part-Hawaiian 

56,932 

59,179 

61,422 

67,082 

Puerto  Rican 

8,775 

8,932 

9,090 

9.548 

Caucasian 

155,664 

162,684 

172,583 

172,967 

Chinese  . 

29,621 

29,813 

30,005 

30,279 

Japanese 

162,690 

164,268 

163,300 

171,983 

Korean 

6,941 

6,970 

7.042 

7,216 

Filipino 

49,261 

47,863 

♦46,464 

54,327 

All  others 

862 

868 

1,228 

1,314 

Total 

483,363 

492,379 

502,122 

♦♦525,477 

*Does  not  include  6,126  Filipinos  brought  to  Hawaii  in  the 
latter  part  of  1945  under  contract  to  work  on  sugar  and  pineapple 
plantations. 

♦♦Includes  75,623  aliens;  32,135  of  these  were  Japanese  and 
37,260  were  Filipines. 

Source:  Board  of  Health,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 


PROGRESS  IN  BRUNEI 


by  R.  M.  McKinnon 


Brunei,  smallest  of  the  British  Borneo  territories, 
with  an  area  of  2,226  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  41,000,  celebrated  a  Silver  Jubilee  last  ^ptember, 
when  His  Highness  Ahmad  Tajuddin  Akhazul  Khairi 
Wadin,  C.M.G.,  Sultan  of  Brunei,  completed  25  years  of 
rule.  During  that  period  the  territory  has  undergone, 
relative  to  its  size,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  economic 
developments  in  the  history  of  South-East  Asia. 

When  the  Sultan  succ^ded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  Brunei  was  a  backward  territory  whose  limited 
resources  barely  managed  to  support  a  population  of 
30,000  Malays,  Chinese  and  indigenous  tribes,  most  of  the 
latter  in  the  grip  of  pagan  customs  and  superstitions,  living 
more  or  less  as  their  ancestors  had  done  for  hundreds  of 
years.  The  Chinese  carried  out  what  little  commerce  there 
was,  while  the  Malay  Bruneis,  living  chiefly  in  the  River 
Kampong  of  Brunei  Town,  earned  their  livelihood  by 
fishing  or  by  the  traditional  cottage  industries — silverware, 
brassware,  kajang  (palm  leaf)  matting  and  weaving.  The 
indigenous  tribes — Kedayans,  Belaits,  Ehisuns,  Muruts, 
Tutongs  and  Dayaks — scraped  a  precarious  existence  from 
primitive  cultivation  of  the  soil  which  had  been  wrested 
from  the  jungle.  Wherever  possible  the  British  adminis¬ 
tration — which  began  in  19()6  when  the  Sultan  of  that 
period  accepted  a  British  Resident — had  attempted  to 


build  up  a  few  basic  services  such  as  communications  and 
medical  facilities,  and  had  also  tackled  the  problem  of 
establishing  at  least  a  superficial  form  of  law  and  order 
throughout  the  territory.  No  considerable  progress  could 
be  expected,  however,  from  the  slender  revenues  the  State 
derived  from  this  simple  peasant  economy  and  at  the  time 
of  the  present  Sultan’s  accession  in  1924,  there  seemed  little 
reason  to  expect  any  radical  alteration  in  Brunei’s 
economy.  Altered  it  has,  nevertheless,  through  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  oil  at  Seria  in  1929. 

Today  Brunei  is  the  greatest  oil-producer  in  the 
Commonwealth  with  production  now  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  oyer  3^  million  metric  tons.  Modem  townships 
have  grown  up  at  Kuala  Belait  and  Seria  and  some  5,000 
persons,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  State’s  regular 
labour  force,  are  employed  in  oil  production.  Last  year, 
the  State’s  revenue  amounted  to  £768,402  (an  average  of 
nearly  £19  per  inhabitant,  compared  with  £6  for  Malaya), 
of  which  oU  royalties  account^  for  £494,584.  Customs 
tariffs,  reflecting  Brunei’s  new  prosperity,  contributed 
£161,140  of  the  remainder. 

The  presence  of  oil  in  the  State  had  long  been  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  where  exudations  were 
used  for  lighting  purposes,  and  in  1903  a  free  flow  of  oil 
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occurred  in  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak’s  coal  mine  at  Buang 
Tawar  on  Berambang  Island,  near  Brunei  Town.'  From 
1906  onwards  prospecting  and  drilling  were  carried  out  in 
the  Jerudong  and  Tutong  districts  but  without  success. 
Operations  were  later  extended  to  the  Belait  district  and  in 
1914  oil  was  found  at  Labi.  This  early  promise,  however, 
was  not  sustained  and  after  heavy  expenditure  and  many 
disappointments,  the  area  was  eventually  evacuated  in 
1931.  Meanwhile,  prospecting  had  been  carried  out  along 
the  coastal  strip  between  the  Belait  and  Tutong  rivers 
where  an  oilfield  of  commercial  value  was  discovered  at 
Seria  in  1929.  The  next  few  years  were  spent  in  surveying 
the  oilfield  and  developing  it  for  production.  In  1932, 
a  pipe-line  from  Seria  to  the  refinery  at  Lutong  in 
Sarawak  was  completed  and  commercial  production  was 
begun.  By  1938,  the  Seria  oilfield  was  i^oducing  at  the 
rate  of  700,000  tons  per  annum  and  two  years  later  pro¬ 
duction  had  risen  to  855,000  tons. 

During  World  War  II,  Seria’s  oil  installations  were 
twice  put  out  of  action.  When  the  Japanese  invaded  in 
December,  1941,  the  Petroleum  Company  following  a  pre¬ 
pared  plan  of  denial,  destroyed  the  150  wdls  they  had 
drilled  in  the  course  of  12  years,  in  addition  to  buildings 
and  other  installations. 

Oil  was  not  a  cheaply  expendable  commodity  with 
the  Japanese,  who  made  every  effort  to  restore  production 
at  Seria.  To  a  certain  extent  they  succeeded,  and,  during 
their  years  of  occupation,  estimate  production  was  in  the 
region  of  1,600,000  tons.  Before  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Australians  in  1945,  they  stopped  long  enough  to 
destroy  the  oilfield  installations  for  a  second  time,  bringing 
about  a  complete  stoppage  of  production.  Total  depletion 
of  reserves  as  a  result  of  enemy  occupation  was  estimated 
at  nearly  2J  million  tons. 

Now,  just  over  four  years  later,  this  oilfield  is  pro¬ 
ducing  more  oil  than  any  other  territory  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  including  Trinidad,  which  held  first  place  for  many 
years.  In  the  course  of  post-war  development,  62  new 
wells  have  been  sunk  by  the  British  Malayan  Petroleum 
Company  and  new  pipe-lines  have  been  laid  to  the  refinery 
at  Lutong.  The  technique  of  slant-hole  on  “  directional  ” 
drilling  has  been  used  to  deviate  wells  into  the  bed  of  the 
China  Sea.  Underwater  drilling  is  also  being  carried  out 
from  a  4,000  foot  jetty  now  under  construction. 

The  Company  ensures  that  its  employees  obtain  many 
advantages,  including  free  accommt^ation,  water,  gas, 
transport  and  recreation  facilities.  A  cost  of  living  allow¬ 
ance,  35  per  cent,  of  wages  with  a  minimum  of  $15  a 
month  for  26  days’  work  monthly,  is  paid  as  well  as  allow¬ 
ances  for  marriage,  good  conduct,  regular  attendance  and 
the  like.  Sickness  benefits  are  also  paid  and  the  Company 
maintains  its  own  hospital  at  Kuala  Belait.  Over  half  the 
labour  force  belong  to  the  indigenous  tribes,  other  races 
employed  being  Indians  and  Chinese.  The  Indians,  mainly 
from  the  west  coast  of  India,  make  excellent  drillers,  while 
jungle  felling  and  clearing  is  carried  out  by  Dayaks.  The 
acquisition  of  cash  wages  and  appreciation  of  what  money 
buys  is  leading  to  a  gradual  breaking  away  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  barter  system  that  for  centuries  has  supplied  most 
of  the  inhabitants  with  their  simple  needs. 

This  transition  to  an  industrial  economy  is,  however, 
by  no  means  the  answer  to  all  of  Brunei’s  problems.  There 


has  been  a  300  per  cent,  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  ovw 
pre-war  days,  while  the  shortage  of  competent  local  con¬ 
tractors  and  local  capital  has  delayed  the  public  works 
programme  envisaged  by  the  administration.  Secondary 
education  has  not  yet  been  established,  though  much  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  with  primary  schools  and  at  the  end 
of  1948  there  were  33  schools  giving  instruction  to  a  total 
of  3,484  children.  Only  two  hours  up  river  from  Kuala 
Belait  with  its  modem  amenities,  including  water,  gas, 
electric  light,  cold  storage,  cinema  and  so  on,  pagan  tribes 
are  to  be  found  today  treasuring  the  grisly  trophies  of 
head-hunting  expeditions  undertaken  in  the  not  too  remote 
past. 

Labour  presents  a  problem,  especially  to  agriculture, 
which,  owing  to  the  primitive  shifting  cultivation  methods 
practised  by  the  indigenous  tribes,  is  still  in  a  backward 
condition.  By  judicious  propaganda  these  are  now  being 
persuaded  to  adopt  settled  methods  of  cultivation.  Most 
produce  is  grown  for  local  consumption,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  jelutong  and  rubber,  of  which  2,037  tons  of  smokd 
sheet  were  produced  last  year.  The  area  planted  with 
padi  has  been  increased  to  9,100  acres  and  provides  two- 
thirds  of  the  local  rice  requirements.  This,  together  with 
imported  supplies,  has  forced  the  black  market  in  rice  out 
of  existence,  with  the  result  that  there  are  now  no  food 
problems  in  the  territory.  As  things  are  at  present,  the 
State  is  not  dependent  to  any  great  extent  on  immigrant 
labour  which,  in  any  case,  would  be  attracted  more  to 
employment  by  the  Petroleum  Company  than  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits.  The  administration,  moreover,  is  unlikely 
to  authorise  large-scale  immigration  from  countries  in 
South-East  Asia,  at  present  in  the  grip  of  political  unrest, 
when  the  British  Borneo  territories  are,  themselves,  singu¬ 
larly  free  from  such  troubles. 

Another  encouraging  feature  of  the  State  has  been 
the  revival  of  the  cottage  industries,  such  as  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  silverware,  brassware,  kajang  and  basket-work. 
Before  the  Japanese  occupation,  the  products  from  these 
small  industries  were  one  of  Brunei’s  most  flourishing 
exports  and  the  local  craftsmen  and  silversmiths  gained  a 
hi^  reputation  in  Malaya  and  elsewhere  where  their  wares 
found  a  ready  market,  especially  among  European  visitors. 
The  younger  generation  of  craftsmen  have  been  taught 
their  art  well,  and,  while  preserving  the  traditional  patterns, 
have  introduced  many  new  designs  and  articles  that  appeal 
to  the  modem  taste. 

The  final  point  to  be  made  about  Brunei  is  that  the 
administration  is  faced  with  the  unusual  situation  of  having 
more  funds  that  it  can  at  present  usefully  spend.  In  1948, 
as  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  considerable  surplus 
of  revenue  over  expenditure,  the  difference  amounting  to 
£332,000.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  trained  personnd 
and  certain  essential  materials  for  planned  development 
works  is,  of  course,  the  chief  cause  of  this,  but  it  may 
result  in  economic  advance  outstripping  all  social  progress. 

Certain  administrative  changes  have,  however,  been 
put  into  effect  with  a  view  to  accelerating  social,  as  well 
as  economic  progress.  In  May,  1948,  the  Governor  of 
Sarawak  became  High  Commissioner  for  Brunei  and  heads 
of  certain  technical  departments  of  the  Sarawak  adminis¬ 
tration,  e.g..  Education,  Health,  Public  Works  and  Agricul¬ 
ture,  now  act  as  advisers  to  the  Sultan. 
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ANTI-CORRUPTION  DRIVE  IN  CEYLON 

by  Austin  de  Silva  (Colombo) 
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CEYLON  is  making  a  sincere  and  vigorous  attempt  to 
eradicate  bribery  and  corruption.  Public  opinion 
has  often  referred  to  this  canker  which  undermines 
the  public  life  of  the  Island  and  demanded  that  action 
should  be  taken  to  eradicate  it. 

In  response  to  these  demands,  the  Government 
appointed  a  one-man  Commission  to  inquire  and  report 
on  allegations  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  Public 
Services  during  the  period  September  1st,  1947,  to  January 
28th,  1948,  The  appointment  was  the  direct  result  of  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  Communist 
cr.  Mr.  Pieter  Keuneman.  The  motion  urged  that  in 
view  of  the  many  allegations  of  bribery  and  corruption  in 
the  Administration  and  the  disquiet  among  the  public  as 
a  result  of  such  allegations,  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  be 
set  up  immediately  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  allega¬ 
tions.  Mr.  A.  E.  Keuneman,  K.C.,  retired  Puisne  Judge 
(incidentally,  the  father  of  the  Communist  member  who 
demanded  a  Commission)  was  appointed  the  Commis- 
soner.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Mr.  A.  E.  Keune- 
man’s  political  views  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  his  son. 

The  Commissioner  was  requested  to  inquire  whether 
during  the  period  mentioned,  any  gratification  by  way  of 
gift,  loan,  fee  or  reward  was  offered  or  promised  to  any 
public  servants  with  the  intention  of  influencing  their 
judgment,  and  whether  any  such  gratification  had  been 
solicited  or  demanded  or  received  or  accepted  by  public 
servants.  Mr.  A.  E.  Keuneman  has  concluded  his  inquiry 
after  a  series  of  private  and  public  sittings  at  which  various 
charges  were  preferred  against  a  number  of  public  officers 
m  various  Government  and  semi-Govemment  depart¬ 
ments.  Evidence  was  recorded  in  detail,  and  the 
Commissioner’s  findings  are  now  expected  to  be  published 
at  any  moment. 

Meanwhile,  a  clamour  has  been  raised  that  there  has 
been  corruption  among  members  of  the  Colombo  Muni- 
dpal  Council,  the  premier  local  body  in  the  Island.  Here, 
too,  a  retired  judge,  Mr.  W.  H.  de  Silva,  K.C.,  has  been 
appointed  a  one-man  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
allegations.  Sittings  in  camera  of  this  Commission  have 
already  been  concluded  and  it  is  now  recording  evidence 
at  public  sittings  which  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
public  attention  because  of  the  revelations  that  have  been 
made. 

About  sixteen  of  the  thirty  members  of  the  Colombo 
Municipal  Council  are  likely  to  appear  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  answer  various  charges  of  bribery  and 
cormption  made  against  them. 

The  nature  of  these  charges  can  be  gauged  from  the 
charge  preferred  against  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  T.  Leslie  Perera.  He  has  been  charged  with 
cormptly  soliciting  a  sum  of  Rs.25  from  a  member  of  the 
public  for  having  obtained  for  him  a  grant  of  Rs.lOO  from 
the  Mayor’s  Relief  Fund;  corruptly  receiving  a  gift  of 
R?.2,000  from  Mr.  R.  F.  S.  de  Mel,  a  member  of  the  Muni¬ 


cipal  Council,  as  a  reward  for  exercising  his  vote  in  favour 
of  Mr.  de  Mel  at  the  Mayoral  election  in  1947;  and 
corruptly  receiving  Rs.  1,000  from  Mr.  de  Mel  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  exercise  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  latter  at  the 
Mayoral  election  of  1948.  Mr.  de  Mel  is  how  the  Mayor 
of  Colombo.  He  himself  is  expected  to  be  arraigned 
before  the  Commission  on  several  allegations. 

Despite  these  Commissions  a  resolution  is  shortly  to 
be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Member  for  Colombo  South,  Major  T.  F.  Jayawardene, 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Bribery  Com¬ 
mission  to  inquire  into  charges  of  corrup>tion  against 
members  of  the  Public  Services.  This  suggestion  has  been 
heartily  commended  both  by  the  Press  and  the  public. 
The  Ceylon  Daily  News  wrote: 

“  We  do  not  think  that  the  urgency  of  the  action 
demanded  by  the  motion  is  open  to  question.  Corrupt 
practices,  whether  in  the  form  of  bribery  or  of  other  undue 
influences,  have  been  for  long  so  widespread  in  this  country, 
that  the  public  has  for  the  most  part,  resigned  itself  to  the 
existence  of  such  practices,  and  has  come  to  regard  them 
as  the  normal  order  of  things  in  Government  business  .  .  . 
There  is  indeed  a  great  need  in  the  country  for  a  body 
similar  to  the  Bribery  and  Secret  Commissions  Prevention 
League,  an  organisation  of  public-spirited  men  founded 
in  England  in  1908.” 

It  is  expected  that  when  the  reports  of  the  Keuneman 
Commission  and  the  de  Silva  Commission  are  published, 
they  will  undoubtedly  have  done  much  to  purge 
both  the  Public  and  Municipal  Services  of  corruption.  But 
the  good  which  they  may  achieve  will  be  limited  unless 
there  is  a  permanent  administrative  body  to  make  their 
recommendations  effective,  to  keep  a  continuous  watch 
upon  the  working  of  these  Services  and  to  keep  alive 
public  interest  in  the  prevention  of  corruption.  What  is 
needed  is  the  creation  of  a  permanent  body  before  whom 
charges  can  be  placed  at  any  time  against  those  who  are 
accused  of  corrupt  practices. 

The  Income  Tax  Association  of  Ceylon,  a  powerful 
public  body,  has  also  strongly  supported  the  appointment 
of  a  permanent  Bribery  Commission.  The  existence  of  a 
permanent  Commission,  the  Association  points  out,  besides 
providing  every  facility  for  the  exposure  of  corruption,  will 
act  as  a  severe  deterrent.  The  far-reaching  Socialist 
schemes  now  contemplated  by  the  Government,  some  of 
which  are  already  in  progress,  are  said  to  possess  immense 
opportunities  for  bribery  and  corruption  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  These  big  national  enterprises  will  offer  happy 
hunting  grounds  for  the  graft-men. 

The  appointment  of  these  Commissions  and  the 
demand  for  a  permanent  Bribery  Commission  should  not, 
however,  be  taken  to  mean  that  Ceylon’s  public  life  is  a 
hot  bed  of  corruption.  Graft,  bribery  and  corruption  are 
an  attribute  of  other  Eastern  as  well  as  Western  countries. 
But  stimulated  by  a  new  and  independent  administration, 
Ceylon  is  focusing  her  attention  on  the  removal  of  these 
ugly  blots  in  order  to  evolve  a  cleaner  and  better  public 
life. 
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LEHERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Eonuiao  Federation 

Sir, — It  is  partly  to  counteract  the  conditions  bringing 
about  the  long  term  results  feared  by  K.  D.  Gott  and  your 
correspondent  Mrs.  Berton,  that  the  “  British  Common¬ 
wealth  Eurasian  Federation  ”  has  come  into  being  in 
recent  weeks.  The  title  is  uncomfortably  pretentious  for 
such  a  small  group  as  we  are  at  present,  but  it  was  the 
only  one  we  could  think  of  which  so  admirably  explained 
the  federation’s  purjwse  “  in  a  nutshell.”  Originally 
intended  for  “  Eurasians  ”  in  the  accepted  sense,  the 
federation  is  now  open  to  (a)  those  who  favour  “mixed 
marriages  ”  where  ^e  individuals  on  bofh  sides  are  of 
good  type  and  character,  and  (ii)  are  genuinely  in  love  and 
determined  to  make  their  marriage  a  success,  (b)  those 
who  are  contemplating  marriage  with  someone  of  another 
race  and  who  require  moral  support  in  the  face  of  others’ 
prejudice,  (c)  those  who  are  positively  against  all  forms  of 
“colour  bar,”  racial  discrimination  and  social  injustice, 
and  (d)  those  who  are  Eurasian  in  “  intellect  and  spirit.” 

There  are  many  more  points,  but  it  would  be  placing 
too  great  a  strain  upon  the  hospitality  extended  in  your 
Readers’  Column  to  enunciate  them.  I  might  say  though 
that  there  are  no  annual  fees,  etc. — the  federation  being 
kept  up  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  be  it  £100  or  2  cents, 
etc.  Membership  is  confined  to  those  (whether  in  a 
Dominion,  Colony  or  constituent  Republic  within  the 
Commonwealth);  while  the  term  “  British  ”  in  the 


federation’s  title  is  intended  to  cover  those — whatever  their 
race — who  come  within  the  aforesaid  category,  whether 
they  be  Hong  Kong,  Chinese,  English,  Australian,  Basuto, 
Malayan,  Scottish,  Canadian,  etc.,  etc. 

Yours,  etc., 

“Co-Founder  No.  3.” 
The  “British  Commonwealth 
Eurasian  Federation.” 

BCM /TIBET,  London,  W.C.l. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  Tony  Gibson  in  his  article 
“  The  Conservative  Revolution  in  China  ”  {Eastern  World, 
November)  writes: 

If  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  relied  only  on  the 
Party  text-books  and  on  the  working  model  of  Com¬ 
munism  established  in  Russia,  the  obvious  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Chinese  agriculture  would  have  been  the 
collective  farm  .  .  .  And  he  observes  that  instead  of  pur$uio| 
this  policy  .  .  .  the  land  has  been  communised,  but  only  in 
order  to  redistribute  it  in  little  family  plots.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is  that  Chinese  Commumsts  by  adopting 
this  policy  are  closely  following  the  course  taken  by 
Russian  Communists  during  the  early  period  after  the 
Revolution.  At  that  time,  in  order  to  gain  the  support 
of  landless  agricultural  workers  and  that  of  “small” 
peasants,  large  estates  in  Russsia  were  broken  up  in  small 
plots — against  all  “rules”  of  Marxism-Leninism.  The 
collectivisation  was  introduced  only  several  years  later. 

Yours,  etc., 

N.  W.  Gorsky. 

London,  S.W.7. 
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For  centuries  the  commerce,  wars  and  movements 
of  population  of  central  Asia  have  had  little  effect 
within  Tibet,  although  in  the  reverse  direction 
Lamaist  Buddhism  spread  north-eastward  from  Tibet  to 
become  the  dominant  religion  of  Mongolia.  Even  during 
the  Han  Dynasty  (206  b.c. — a.d.  221)  when  China 
depended  on  land  routes  for  trade  with  India  and  the 
M^iterranean  countries,  the  main  trans- Asian  routes 
avoided  the  Tibetan  plateau  for  it  was  easier  for  caravans 
to  move  from  oasis  to  oasis  across  the  desert  from  Kansu 
to  Western  Sinkiang  and  thence  by  the  Hi  valley  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  For  the  past,  this  isolation  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  was  impost  by  the  physical  nature  of  the 
country  and  reinforced  not  only  by  the  Tibetan  Govern¬ 
ment  and  monastic  authorities  who  were  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  western  ideas  but  also  by  the  Government 
It  Delhi  which  controlled  the  movement  of  trade  over  the 
Himalayan  passes. 

During  the  last  seventy  years  the  Great  Powers  have 
been  satisfied  for  Tibet  to  remain  economically  and  politi¬ 
cally  backward,  a  lofty  and  impassable  bulwark  in  the 
middle  of  Asia.  It  was  not  until  the  later  part  of  the 
Manchu  Dynasty  (a.d.  1644—1911)  that  China  extended 
her  empire  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Tibetan  plateau, 
and  even  then  Chinese  control  in  all  but  the  eastern  fringe 
of  the  plateau  was  weak.  British  and  Russian  interest  in 
die  western  part  of  the  country  declined  in  the  early  years 
d  the  present  centtiry  when  explorations  proved  that  there 
is  no  route  across  the  plateau  suitable  for  the  construction 
cl  a  road  which  could  be  used  conveniently  by  either  power 
for  the  invasion  of  territories  belonging  to  the  other. 

Twice  in  the  last  fifty  years  Great  Britain  took  steps 
to  bring  about  good  relations  with  Tibet,  with  the  two-fold 
object  of  ensuring  that  the  l,8(X)-mile  Indo-Tibetan  border 
could  be  held  in  peace  without  the  crippling  expense  of 
maintaining  garrisons  similar  to  those  on  the  North  West 
Frontier,  and  of  strengthening  Tibetan  opposition  to 
Chinese  colonisation  in  the  valleys  of  the  south-eastern  part 
(rf  the  plateau  near  the  border  of  India.  On  the  first 
occasion,  in  1903  and  1904,  a  military  expedition  under 
Colonel  Cater  Sir  Francis)  Younghusband  had  to  fight  its 
way  from  Sikkim  to  Lhasa  before  the  Tibetans  would  agree 
to  discuss  problems  relating  to  the  two  countries,  but  on 
the  second  occasion  in  1914  the  Tibetans  co-operated 
readily  by  sending  representatives  to  the  Simla  Conference. 
Since  1914  apathy  has  been  the  key-note  in  the  attitude  of 
neighbouring  powers  towards  Tibet. 

The  extent  of  this  apathy  can  be  judged  in  part  from 
the  fact  t^t  the  eastern  border  of  the  country  is  not  yet 
fixed  and  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  settle  its  position 
although  the  rival  views  on  the  question  involve  an  area 
of  4(X),0()0  square  miles.  The  boundary  shown  in  most 
modem  atlases  is  based  on  tentative  agreements  reached  by 
representatives  of  the  British,  (Chinese  and  Tibetan 
Governments  at  Simla  in  1914,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  valid  agreement  is  the  one  usually  accepted  inter¬ 


nationally.  But  the  Simla  agreements  were  not  confirmed 
by  the  Chinese  Central  Government.  Oiina  claimed  that 
the  boundary  should  be  fixed  about  1(X)  miles  ftirther  west, 
while  according  to  some  European  and  Tibetan  authorities 
it  should  lie  about  3(X)  miles  to  the  east  so  that  Tibet  would 
include  much  territory  now  regarded  as  part  of  the  (Chinese 
provinces  of  C!!hinghai  and  S&ang.  The  disputed  area  is 
well  outside  the  effective  control  of  both  the  Tibetan  and 
(Thinese  Central  Governments  and  is  dominated  by  virtually 
independent  local  chieftains. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  a  time  when  the  countries  to 
the  north  and  east  have  been  caught  up  in  the  struggle 
between  opposing  political  forces,  Tibet  should  remain 
unaffected  in  what  appears  from  the  map  to  be  a  key 
strategic  position  at  the  hub  of  Asia,  llie  reasons  are 
important.  The  average  altitude  of  the  plateau  is  about 
16,(XX)  ft.,  while  even  the  floors  of  the  valleys  are  above 
11,0(X)  ft.  In  the  south  and  south-east  the  summer 
monsoon  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  penetrates  to  the  north 
of  the  Himalayas  and  gives  a  moderate  rainfall  sufficient 
for  agriculture  which  supports  a  population  of  about  IS 
persons  to  the  square  niile.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
country  agriculture  is  im^Hncticable  owing  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  conditions  and  the  low  annual  rainfall;  the  only  means 
of  livelihood  based  on  the  soil  is  that  of  stock-raising  and 
the  average  density  of  population  is  much  lower.  No 
detailed  geological  survey  has  been  undertaken,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  attitude  of  the  Tibetans  towards  European 
visitors.  The  mineral  resources  cannot  therefore  be 
assessed  although  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and 
iron  are  known  to  exist 

The  physical  difficulties  of  establishing  communica¬ 
tions  by  land  between  Tibet  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
are  unlikely  to  be  overcome.  To  the  north  teyond  the 
Kunlun  and  Altyn  Tagh  ranges  are  the  deserts  of  Sinkiang, 
while  to  the  west  the  passes  through  the  Pamirs  and  the 
Karakoram  are  all  hazardous  and  well  above  the  line  of 
permanent  snow.  In  the  east  the  only  track  which  bears 
any  resemblance  to  a  road  begins  at  Tachienlu  in  Sikang. 
To  extend  this  road  into  Tibet  along  any  of  the  narrow 
gorges  in  the  plateau  would  be  a  formidable  undertaking. 
In  the  south  the  nearest  roads  end  at  Gangtok  in  Sikkim 
and  at  Kalimpong  in  Bengal.  Kalimpong  is  the  starting 
point  of  the  Kalimpong-Lhasa  pack-mule  route  which 
carries  over  half  the  trade  between  India  and  Tibet.  The 
two  main  passes  between  Sikkim  and  Tibet,  the  Natu  La 
and  Jelep  La,  are  a  little  over  14,(XX)  ft.  in  altitude  and  are 
relatively  easy  for  pack-mules,  but  the  engineering  diffi¬ 
culties  of  building  a  motor  road  of  about  120  miles  from 
Sikkim  through  ffie  rain-drenched  forest  of  the  southern 
gorges  of  the  Himalayas  and  across  either  of  these  passes 
to  Gyantse,  the  first  large  settlement  in  Tibet,  would  be 
greater  even  than  those  of  extending  the  road  from 
Tachienlu. 

Where  roads  are  impracticable,  railways  are  clearly 
out  of  the  question.  There  remains  the  possibility  of  air 


transport.  The  obstacle  in  this  connection  is  not  the  height 
of  the  surrounding  mountains  but  the  altitude  of  the 
plateau  itself.  None  of  the  civil  aircraft  at  present  in 
general  use  could  operate  from  Tibet.  The  plateau  surface 
is  higher  than  the  maximum  flying  height  of  many  aircraft 
of  the  Dakota  type.  Most  of  the  large  airflelds  of  the  world 
are  below  1,000  ft  in  altitude,  and  where  airfields  are  built 
at  higher  altitudes  longer  run-ways  and  smaller  pay-loads 
are  necessary  on  account  of  the  rarefied  air.  The  limiting 
altitude  of  airfields  for  modem  civil  aircraft  cannot  be 
easily  defined  for  it  depends  on  a  variety  of  factors 
including  engine  power  and  local  climatic  conditions,  but 
the  limit  is  certainly  below  10,000  ft.  The  highest  civil 
airfield  in  constant  use  by  large  machines  is  Mexico  City 
which  is  just  over  6,000  ft.  and  take-off  conditions  there  are 


reported  to  be  often  difficult.  It  is  reported  that  in  recent 
operations  by  the  Royal  Indian  Air  Force,  Dakotas  landed 
supplies  at  11,187  ft.  in  the  Ladakh  district  of  Kashmir, 
but  they  took  off  on  the  return  flight  unloaded. 

For  these  reasons  the  plateau  of  Tibet  has  at  present 
no  positive  strategic  or  economic  value  despite  its 
geographical  i^sition  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  but  a  complete 
and  not  far  distant  change  is  foreshadow^  by  the  recent 
technical  advances  in  jet  propulsion  and  rocket-assisted 
take-off  which  make  aircraft  less  dependent  on  the  density 
of  the  air.  It  cannot  be  long  before  civil  and  military 
aircraft  capable  of  operating  efficiently  from  airfields ^at 
altitudes  of  16,000  ft.  will  be  in  use.  The  whole  of  Tibet 
will  then  be  accessible  from  outside,  and  the  country  might 
well  figure  more  prominently  in  Asian  affairs. 


IS  THE  EAST  OVERPOPULATED? 

by  L.  Delgado 


WHEN  the  layman  thinks  about  population,  he  does 
so  in  statistical  terms,  i.e.,  in  terms  of  mere  numbers. 
He  thus  falls  into  the  fallacy  of  believing  that  a 
country  that  has  a  large  population  must  be  overpopulated 
and  that  an  area  with  a  sparse  population  must  be  under¬ 
populated.  He  still  believes  in  Malthus’  “  misleading 
mathematical  jingle  ”  relating  to  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  progression,  the  former  measuring  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  latter 
measuring  the  increase  of  the  population.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  growth  of  population  must  be  limited  b> 
certain  checks,  the  most  important  being  famine  and 
plague. 

But  the  question  of  population  cannot  be  considered 
simply  as  a  question  of  numbers.  It  is  a  human  problem ; 
it  has  a  dynamic  aspect.  No  social  question  can  be  solved 
mathematically.  Of  course,  population  must  be  limited  by 
the  means  of  subsistence,  since  man  must  eat  to  live. 
But  the  means  of  subsistence  may  so  increase  that  an  area 
that  was  overpopulated  at  one  time  may  be  underpopulated 
Under  the  new  conditions.  At  any  given  standard  of  living 
in  the  existing  conditions  of  technique  and  with  the 
available  resources  and  knowledge,  there  is  an  ideal  size 
df  the  population  which  will  give  the  maximum  return 
per  head.  This  ideal  size  is  such  that  any  increase  or 
decrease  in  it  would  diminish  production  per  head.  This 
is  the  concept  of  optimum  population.  The  figure  is  a 
moving  one,  altering  with  changes  in  technical  development 
or  with  any  cause  that  changes  existing  conditions.  With 
any  improvement  in  technique,  knowledge,  or  material 
resources,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  the  optimum 
figure  to  increase.  Wars  and  earthquakes,  which  destroy 
resources,  work  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  this  idea 
of  a  moving  optimum  population  that  must  be  mastered 
by  the  leaders  of  the  East.  We  must  apply  to  this  problem 
the  same  method  of  equilibrium  analysis  that  we  apply 
to  the  examination  of  economic  problems  in  general.  A 
large  number  of  factors  are  interdependent,  and  questions 
of  causality  may  be  ignored.  There  is  no  necessary  direct 
connection  between  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  size 


of  the  {x>pulation.  Our  conception  of  “  subsistence  level " 
may  change:  our  minimum  requirements  for  living  may 
include  a  motor-car.  This  is  a  psychological  aspect  of  the 
problem,  which  statistics  can  measure  but  not  solve. 

In  Europe  and  in  the  New  World,  inventions  of  all 
kinds — such  as  the  steamer,  railways,  and  all  machinery 
increasing  the  productivity  of  man — as  well  as  technied 
improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  production  of  new 
foods  by  chilling  and  canning,  have  resulted  in  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  population  over  the  last  hundred 
years  with  a  great  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  to  say  that  the  artisan  of  today 
enjoys  far  more  comforts  and  CA'en  luxuries  than  were 
possible  to  the  nobles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  he  leads  a 
fuller  life.  If  it  is  food  that  we  are  short  of,  let  us 
remember  that  even  today  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  land 
“  climatically  suited  ”  to  crop  growth  is  cultivated.  If  any 
reader  conceives  the  problem  in  these  terms,  he  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  study  Sir  John  Russell’s  presidential  address 
to  the  British  Association  recently. 

In  India  and  China,  and  perhaps  over  the  whole  of 
the  East  generally,  this  increased  productivity  is  not  so 
obvious.  There  certainly  exist  areas  that  are  over- 
populated.  There  are  more  people  than  can  make  use  of 
the  available  resources,  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  or 
of  capital  equipment,  and  average  productivity,  already 
low,  falls  with  every  baby  born.  There  is  a  relative 
shortage  of  good  land,  and  millions  in  India  and  China  are 
driven  to  seek  a  meagre  living  from  infertile  soil — soil  that 
is  infertile  only  because  capital  equipment  (such  as 
irrigation  works  and  mechanical  ploughs)  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  goes  with  it  are  not  available. 

Two  problems  are  involved  here — a  short-term  one 
and  a  long-term  one.  The  immediate  answer  lies  in  the 
reduction  of  the  population  to  the  present  optimum  level 
while  the  long-term  solution  consists  in  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  population  and  of  the  soil  so  that  the 
area  can  support  the  same  numbers,  or  even  greater 
numbers,  at  a  reasonable  standard  of  life.  Let  us  examine 
these  two  problems  a  little  more  closely.  There  are  several 


methods  by  which  the  population  can  be  reduced  without 
having  recourse  to  pestilence,  famine  and  war  that,  in  the 
past,  have  been  so  successful  in  the  East. 

One  of  these  methods  is  emigration.  Let  us  say  at 
once  that  it  had  two  disadvantages.  Settlement  in  a  foreign 
land  is  never  easy.  The  attachment  of  family,  friends,  and 
to  one's  own  native  land  is  very  strong,  and  much  strength 
of  character  is  required  to  break  it:  even  the  goad  of 
starvation  may  not  be  sufficient.  Moreover,  to  make  a 
home  in  distant  lands  requires  a  spirit  of  adventure  that,  on 
the  whole,  is  not  strong  in  the  East.  The  language  will  be 
different  and  there  will  be  different  laws  and  customs,  and 
so  far  as  the  countries  of  the  East  are  concerned,  it  means 
settlement  among  an  alien  race.  In  the  particular  case  of 
many  Indian  sects,  religious  observances — including  the 
caste  system  and  the  preparation  of  food — put  well-nigh 
insuperable  barriers  to  the  migration  of  individuals.  The 
mass  settlement  of  people  having  strong  nationalistic  or 
religious  traits  is  in  many  respects  undesirable,  this  is  the 
cause  of  anti-semitism  and  of  the  strained  relations  between 
Negroes  and  Indians  in  South  Africa.  There  remain  the 
practical  problems  of  immigration  laws.  Would  the  yellow 
races,  for  instance,  welcome  the  influx  of  large  numbers 
of  the  brown  races?  The  Indians  and  Pakistanis  are  not 
very  happy  in  one  another’s  company:  would  either  of 
these  raise  no  objection  to  the  Mongolians?  In  the  New 
World  and  in  Australia,  the  entry  of  coloured  individuals 
is  very  strictly  limited. 

The  second  disadvantage  of  emigration  is  that  it  is 
Qsually  the  young  and  strong  and  healthy  who  go,  thus 
denuding  their  native  land  of  the  very  people  who  are 
needed  for  its  long-term  development. 

In  addition  to  this  method  of  reducing  the  population, 
diere  are  three  passive  forms  which  aim  at  preventing 
population  from  coming  into  being.  The  first  is  abstinence 
from  or  postponement  of  marriage;  the  second  is  that  of 
moral  restraint;  and  the  third  is  the  practice  of  birth  control. 
The  advocacy  of  any  of  these  methods  in  the  East  may 
well  unchain  a  devil.  But  both  the  short-term  and  the 
long-term  policies  require  a  deliberate  restriction  of 
families  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  natural  checks  of  disease, 
famine,  and  war.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
unrestrained  creation  of  families  carries  with  it  the  seeds 
of  its  own  destruction.  The  problems  involved  here  are 
immense,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  here  adequately. 
Perhaps  the  postponement  of  marriage  and  the  practice 
of  birth  control  offer  the  best  cure  to  overpopulation  in 
the  East  in  the  short  term. 

Turning  now  to  the  long-term  view,  we  have  to 
examine  means  whereby  the  productivity  of  the  individual 
ind  of  the  soil  on  which  he  so  largely  depends  can  be 
increased.  In  both  cases  machinery  is  indispensable.  The 
wuntries  of  the  East  are  largely  agricultural.  The  most 
superficial  traveller  through  any  of  these  lands  cannot  but 
help  noticing  the  deplorably  low  technique  used  in  tilling 
the  soil.  The  hard  soil  is  barely  scratched  by  wooden 
ploughs  whose  design  has  not  changed  in  4,000  years  or 
more.  They  are  pulled  by  miserable  oxen  who  can  hardly 
drag  one  foot  after  another.  Dung  is  used  as  fuel,  so  that 
the  soil  is  denuded  of  such  fertiliser  as  these  animals  might 
provide.  Artificial  fertilisers  are  not  used,  while  crop 
rotation  is  imperfectly  understood.  To  the  primitive 


farmer  one  seed  is  very  much  like  another :  the  evolution 
of  better  strains  means  nothing  to  him. 

In  the  primary  industries — such  as  agriculture — 
diminishing  returns  set  in  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  in 
the  secondary  or  manufacturing  industries.  Many  people 
therefore  fear  any  increase  in  the  population  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  East,  which  are  mainly  agricultural,  because  of 
this  fact.  This  criticism  leaves  entirely  out  of  account  the 
concept  of  a  moving  optimum  and  so  denies  to  the  existing 
population  the  immense  advantages  that  will  inevitably 
flow  from  improved  agricultural  methods.  It  also  neglects 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  co-operation  and  organi¬ 
sation  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  large  and  increasing 
population.  In  the  East  as  in  the  West  the  aim  must  be 
a  greater  division  of  labour  and  still  more  specialisation, 
with  the  object  of  maximising  production.  It  is  wrong  for 
a  Chinese  peasant  to  spend  a  leisureless  existence  barely 
succeeding  in  feeding  and  clothing  himself,  when  by 
organising  his  society  he  can  concentrate  in  producing 
what  his  region  can  produce  with  comparative  advantage, 
and  exchange  these  goods  against  others  that  he  ne^s 
produced  elsewhere  under  more  favourable  conditions.  The 
author  knows  very  well  that  the  prerequisite  of  this  is  a 
settled  political  outlook,  but  he 'does  not  despair  of  the 
Chinese  people.  There  is  another  factor  that  arises  from 
a  large  and  reasonably  prosperous  population.  Both  India 
and  Pakistan,  at  least,  are  booming  increasingly  important 
manufacturing  countries,  and  such  things  as  railways  and 
large-scale  production  can  only  be  economically  worked 
with  a  large  population. 

The  greatest  monument  to  the  British  control  of  India 
lies  in  the  capital  equipment  and  the  knowledge  that  have 
been  lavished  upon  the  sub-continent.  The  population 
increased  enormously,  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  is  due 
to  the  neutralising  of  the  tendency  to  diminishing  returns 
by  better  organisation.  This  improved  organisation  took 
place  throu^out  the  world.  There  was  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  world’s  production  of  foodstuffs.  New  food- 
producing  areas  were  discovered,  and  distant  areas  became 
productive  as  a  result  of  improved  transport.  These  advan¬ 
tages  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  East.  With  large-scale 
irrigation  works  and  by  canalising  rivers  to  prevent 
disastrous  fioods,  it  may  be  possible  to  grow  fine  cotton 
in  southern  China,  and  even  to  manufacture  this  cotton 
locally.  This  produce  could  then  be  exchanged  with  advan¬ 
tage  against,  say,  the  rice  that  forms  the  staple  food,  and 
so  improve  enormously  the  standard  of  life  of  millions. 
But  readers  of  this  review  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
benefits  of  international  trade,  and  the  point  need  not  be 
laboured.  What  must  be  stressed  is  that  these  benefits  do 
not  arise  without  considerable  organisation.  It  has  been 
said  earlier  in  this  article  that  an  increase  of  productivity 
means  the  use  of  machinery — not  merely  the  use  of  devices 
such  as  farm  tractors  that  enable  man  to  work  more 
efficiently  and  quickly,  but  of  capital  works,  such  as 
irrigation  schemes,  canals  and  railways,  that  do  work  that 
man  cannot  do.  It  is  here  chiefly  that  we  must  seek  the 
method  whereby  to  increase  the  optimum  population.  We 
cannot  gainsay  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  holdings  of 
the  East  are  far  too  small  to  make  use  of  mechanical 
methods.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  system  of  land 
tenure  throughout  the  East  be  swept  away  and  substituted 
by  one  that  will  give  holdings  large  enou^  to  take  advan- 


tage  of  modern  methods.  If  necessary  the  laws  of  inheri¬ 
tance  must  be  changed.  This  is  a  very  difficult  task,  but 
its  achievement  is  essential  to  improved  living  standards 
in  these  areas.  More  than  one  religion  of  the  Orient  teaches 
us  of  the  salutary  effects  of  difficulties  overcome.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  problem  is  difficult  is  no  reason  why  its 
solution  should  not  be  attempted. 

The  civilisation  of  the  East  is  still  based  on  human 
drudges.  At  best,  man  is  assisted  by  animals — and  poor 
specimens,  at  that — in  ploughing  or  traction.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  methods  are  used  in  the  East  because 
labour  is  cheap  and  machinery  dear.  But  labour  is  the 
dearest  form  of  power.  Consider  human  porterage:  not 
only  are  railways  much  cheaper  per  ton-mile,  but  any 
locomotive  will  haul  weights  that  are  impossible  for  man. 
and  it  does  not  get  tired.  This  is  as  true  of  agriculture 
as  it  is  of  transport  or  of  the  manufacturing  industries. 

Of  course,  this  change-over  has  already  begun  in  many 

places  in  the  ^st,  particularly  in  cotton-mills  and  in  rail¬ 
way  transport,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  In 
the  most  important  occupation — ^agriculture — it  has  not 
begun.  The  reward  of  labour  is  determined  by  marginal 
productivity,  and  as  the  productivity  of  labour  throughout 
ffie  East  is  low.  wages  are  low.  This  being  so.  purchasing 
power  is  low  and  it  cannot  buy  the  raw  materials,  food, 
and  the  goods  that  would  lead  to  a  higher  standard  of 
life.  It  is  true  that  the  figures  of  trade  between  the  East 
and  the  West  make  brave  showing,  but  such  figures  can 
afford  us  no  satisfaction  when  we  consider  what  would  be 
the  case  if  the  Orient  had  a  standard  of  life  comparable  to 


ours.  The  world  is  one  economic  unit,  and  poverty  any¬ 
where  is  a  threat  to  prosperity  everywhere.  Trade  is  esse®, 
tially  an  exchange  of  the  products  of  labour.  If  the 
product  of  labour  can  be  increased  by  the  use  of  mechani¬ 
cal  devices,  then  what  it  wiU  receive  in  exchange  will  be 
correspondingly  greater.  The  East  will  contribute  to  t 
much  greater  extent  to  the  wealth  of  mankind  and  win 
itself  participate  in  this  wealth  much  more  than  it  doa 
at  present. 

While  the  human  muscle  is  inefficient,  the  human 
intelligence  cannot  be  superseded  by  any  machine.  It  is 
in  the  alliance  of  machine  and  brain  that  the  future  of 
the  world  rests.  Only  in  the  East  are  men  still  wanted  as 
drudges.  This  must  be  altered,  and  to  do  this  a  vast 
scheme  of  training  must  be  undertaken.  In  this  part  of 
the  world  illiteracy  is  the  rule — perhaps  not  three  per  cent 
of  the  population  can  read  or  write.  Even  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  teachers  this  would  take  a  generation 

to  remedy.  This  first  step  must  be  taken,  whatever  the 
difficulty.  Through  the  written  page  all  knowledge  comes. 

Then  will  follow  the  intellectual  and  manual  training  that 
are  necessary  to  make  use  of  machines.  When  this  stage 
has  been  reached,  man  wiU  produce  more  and  work  less 
hard.  He  will  have  leisure  to  enjoy  the  finer  things  of 
life:  he  will  have  elevated  himself  to  a  higher  sphere. 
The  overpopulated  areas  of  today  will  then  find  that  there 
are  not  enough  men  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  resources 
at  their  disposal.  They  will  have  to  increase  their  numben 
to  reach  the  optimum  level  of  population — and  this  wiA 
an  incomparably  higher  standard  of  living. 


THE  RADIO  VOICES  OF  THE  EAST  (5) 


by  Charles  A.  Rigby 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  short  wave  broadcasting 

stations  in  Asia  is  that  at  Saledwg,  Bangkok  (Thai- 

land).  This  commenced  transmissions  on  the  15m. 

band  in  1936.  but  was  testing  long  before  that  time.  The 
original  transmitter,  a  home-made  one  with  a  power  of 
5  KW.  belonged  to  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department 
and  was  constructed  by  Lt  Colonel  Phra  Aram  who  was 

engineer  in  charge.  Employing  a  centre-fed  Hertz  aerial, 
its  broadcasts  on  Mondays  consist  of  Siamese  and 
European  music  besides  news  relayed  from  the  medium- 
wave  station  HS7PJ.  Music  by  the  Royal  Naval  orchestra 
and  other  local  bands  is  a  common  feature.  Principal 
languages  are  Thai,  English,  and  French  and  the  channels 
us^  lately  are:  15.77m.,  42.1Sm..  42.7.,  48.95m.,  and 
50.05m.  Operating  generally  from  07.30—14.30  B.S.T.  the 
present  channels  of  HS8PD  are  25.6m.  or  11.72  Mcs.  and 
49.92m.  or  6.010  Mcs.  There  are  broadcasts  in  English 
between  09.00  and  10.30. 

ZHI  at  Singapore,  which  was  operated  by  the  Radio 
Service  Company  of  Malaya,  Ltd..  1934,  used  to  broadcast 
on  49.9m.  with  a  power  of  180  watts  only.  It  was  not  sub¬ 
sidised  in  any  way  being  operated  solely  by  the  company, 
hence  the  use  of  gramophone  recordings  for  the  majority 
of  the  programmes.  This  transmitter  is  now  imder  the 
management  of  the  British  Far  Eastern  Broadcasting  Ser¬ 
vices  who  have  greatly  improved  the  programmes.  Several 


channels  have  been  used  including  13.81m..  19.61iii., 

25.32m.,  30.96m.,  44.31m.,  60.18m.,  and  62.18m.  Operating 

schedule  is  08.06-15.00  using  a  wavelength  of  44.31e, 

or  6.77  Mcs.;  09.30 — 15.30  using  30.98m.  or  9.69  Mcs.; 
08.00—15.30  using  19.61m.  or  15.30  Mcs.  and  25.25m.  or 
11.88  Mcs.  The  station  is  also  heard  on  49.83m.  or 
6.020  Mcs. 

Kuala  Lumpur,  the  Federation  of  Malaya  station,  wai 
last  reported  as  being  on  49.79m.  or  6.025  Mcs.,  with  t 
power  of  7  Kw.  Schedule  given  is  11.00 — 01.00,  04.30— 
05.30,  and  11.15 — 14.35.  Another  transmitter  which  was 
often  heard  was  at  Penang,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  operation  now. 

Among  the  Russian  Asiatic  stations,  RFL,  Khabo- 
rovsk  in  Siberia,  originally  on  the  60m.  band,  is  now  to 
be  heard  on  22.75m.  or  1119  Mcs.  This  station  w^  one 
of  the  first  short  wave  stations  “  on  the  air.**  Transmissitni 
in  several  languages  are  broadcast  between  midnight  and 
01.00  and  from  05.00 — 05.45.  Radio  Tashkent  on  43.99in. 
or  6.82  Mcs.,  has  English  talks  from  16.00 — 16.30  on 
Sundays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Another  Russian 
station  is  at  Stalinbad  in  Tadchikistan  and  operates  oo 
44.20m.  or  6.845  Mcs.  from  16.30—17.30  with  a  spedal 
programme  for  Afghanistan. 

{To  be  concluded) 
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London  Buddhist  Society’s  Jubilee 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Buddhist  Society  in 
London  was  celebrated  on  November 
19th.  The  Society  was  foimded  by 
Mr.  Christmas  Humjdireys,  the  pre¬ 
sent  President,  and  Miss  Aileen 

Faulkner  as  the  successor  to  the 
Buddhist  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  and  is  now  the  leading 
western  organisation  for  the  study 
and  proportion  of  Buddhism.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  a  unique  library  on  this  subject 
and  its  headquarters  are  visited  by 
Buddhists  from  all  oyer  the  world.  At 
the  study  groups  and  public  meetings 
held  by  the  Society  all  schools  of 
Buddhism  are  equally  rei»esented.  It 
is  estimated  that  thousands  of  English 
people  are  Buddhists  and  that  their 
numbers  are  steadily  increasing. 

As  a  commemorative  gift  from 
the  Buddhists  of  Thailand,  the  Thai 
Ambassador  presented  the  Society 
with  a  gorgeous  shrine  consisting  of  a 
replica  of  the  most  famous  Buddhist 
image  in  Thailand.  Both  the  shrine 

and  the  tables  which  support  it  are  of 

the  finest  modem  craftsmanship  in 
teak,  lacquer  and  gold  leaf. 

Indonesian  Health  Expert 

Amongst  a  few  members  of  the 

Indonesian  delegation  to  the  Hague 
Round  Table  Conference  who  visited 
London  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  was  Dr.  -Darma 
Setiawan.  former  Minister  of  Health 
in  the  Republican  Government  and 
now  personal  Adviser  to  Premier 
Hatta.  Dr.  Darma,  who  is  a  sp^ialist 
in  gynaecology,  is  extending  his  visit 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  order  to 
study  public  health  and  hygiene  and 
in  particular  the  National  Health  Ser¬ 
vice.  He  has  already  had  discussions 
with  the  Ministry  of  Health  on  the 
subjects  of  urban  water  supplies, 
purification  of  river  water,  the  care  of 
children,  and  on  the  detailed  working 
of  international  health  conventions. 


Ahmadiyya  Muslim  Missioa 
The  Heads  of  the  Ahmadij^a  Muslim 
Missions  in  Europe  met  in  London 
recently  for  a  three-day  conference  to 
exchange  information  and  to  co-ordi¬ 
nate  their  efforts  in  the  campaign  for 
the  spreading  of  Islam  in  Europe. 
Since  1911,  the  Ahmadiyya  Muslim 
Centre  in  London  has  b^n  devoted 
to  the  spreading  of  truthful  informa¬ 
tion  about  Islam.  Here,  as  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  the  Community 
holds  annual  meetings  at  the  behest 
of  its  Head,  Hazret  Khalifatul  Masih, 
when  a  number  of  prominent  non- 
Muslims  speak  on  the  life  of  the  Holy 
Prophet  In  this  connection  a 
meeting  was  arranged  last  month  at 
the  London  Mosque  with  the  Imam. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Bajwa,  in  the  chair.  Several 
speakers,  belonging  to  various  creeds, 

paid  tribute  to  the  life  and  work  of 
Muhamed.  Imam  Bajwa  remarked 
that  if  the  Holy  Prophet’s  tolerant 
sentiments  could  be  reciprocated  by 
the  followers  of  other  creeds,  inter- 

religious  peace  would  be  assured. 

Indfam  Hand-Weaving 

An  interesting  E:diibition  was  held 
in  London  during  November.  It 
roused  great  interest  and  appreciation 
from  British  and  overseas  visitors.  It 
was  a  unique  collection  of  four  cen¬ 
turies  of  Indian  hand-woven  dress 
fabrics,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Nilima 
Barua  of  Assam.  These  were  dis¬ 
played  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  India  and  Pakistan  Society  at 

the  Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton.  where  Mrs.  Barua  also  demon¬ 
strated  her  art  of  hand-weaving  on  a 
smaU  Indian  loom.  The  oldest 
exhibits  were  shawls  from  Kashmir 
and  two  Benarsi  saris,  with  gold- 

brocaded  borders  and  ends,  dating 
from  the  Mughal  conquest  of  Bengal. 

Tibetan  Art 

“  Some  of  the  most  advanced  men  on 
this  earth  live  in  the  monasteries 
of  Tibet,”  said  Mr.  Christmas  Hum¬ 
phreys,  President  of  the  London 
Buddhist  Society,  when  he  opened  the 
recent  exhibition  of  Tibetan  mystic 
art  at  the  Berkeley  Galleries  in  Ix>n- 
doh.  The  Northern  School  of  Budd¬ 
hism  contains  both  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  forms  of  the  religion;  on  one 
hand  tantric  and  magical  rites,  sur¬ 
vivors  of  older  primitive  practices 
and  on  the  other  the  most  complex 
metaphysics  and  a  spiritual  essence  of 
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the  purest  quality.  In  no  country  is 
religion  so  much  a  preoccupation;  a 
thiid  of  the  population  of  Lhasa 
belongs  to  the  Samgha.  the  monastic 
orders  of  the  Red  or  the  Yellow  Hats, 
and  there  are  reputed  to  be  ten  thou¬ 
sand  monks  in  one  monastery  alone. 
The  iconograi^y  is  most  complicated, 
unlike  the  simplicity  of  that  of  the 
Southern  School  as  professed  in 
Ceylon,  Burma.  Siam  and  Indo- 
Chiina,  but  aU  the  figures  are  aspects 
of  one  Godhead.  In  this  complex 
system  all  practise  ma^c  to  a  grater 
or  lesser  degree.  “  It  is  a  magic  use 
of  esoteric  forces — a  science  unknown 
to  ordinary  men.”  said  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phreys. 

The  influences  on  Tibetan  art  are 

Indian  and  Chinese,  modified  by  the 
Tibetan  techniques  of  applying  gold 
and  semi-precious  stones  to  the 
images  into  something  different  from 
either.  The  most  important  pieces 
exhibited  were  fragments  from  the 
monastery  of  “  Pal-Kor-Choide  ”  at 
Gyantse,  some  of  them  obtained 
through  Colonel  Yates,  who  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  expedition  to  the 
monastery. 

Musenni  of  Easteni  Art 

The  opening,  in  November,  of  the 
Museum  of  Eastern  Art  marked  a 
new  departure  in  the  history  of 
museums  in  this  country  since  it  is 
the  first  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
eastern  art.  It  is  hoped  that,  although 

it  already  has  an  important  collection, 
it  will  grow  steadily  through  gifts 

and  purchases  and  form  the  basis  for 
instruction  and  scholarship  in  this 
fascinating  and  important  field  in  the 
history  of  art. 

The  museum  is  housed  in  the 
Indian  Institute,  Oxford,  and  is  under 
the  directorship  of  Dr.  W.  Cohn.  The 
section  devot^  to  Indian  sculpture 
includes  interesting  exhibits  of 
Gandhara  and  Mathura  works  as  well 
as  some  important  earlier  studies. 
There  are  also  represented  sculpture 
from  China,  fragments  of  frescoes. 
Japanese,  Tibetan  and  Persian  art  as 
well  as  archaeological  finds.  In  the 
Gallery  of  Ceramics,  which  is  arranged 
chronologically,  are  housed  the  ffiie 
Mallet,  Sayce  and  Farrar  bequests 
which,  together  with  the  Ashmolean 
collection,  give  a  splendid  view  of 
Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain  from 
Han  to  Ch’ing  times. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Atom  Bomb  City 

An  ambitious  plan  to  reconstruct  Hiroshima  as  the 
centre  of  political,  industrial  and  cultural  activities  in  the 
Chugoku  Region  is  now  being  carried  out.  Already, 
tyjMcal  Japanese  houses  have  replaced  the  primitive 
dwellings  which  were  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
and  the  interiors  of  larger  buildings  whose  exterior  struc¬ 
tures  were  undamaged  haye  been  converted  into  offices. 
Most  of  the  war-damaged  schools  have  been  repaired. 
Although  industrial  recovery  is  proceeding  rather  slowly,  a 
few  light  industries  are  being  built  up,  one  of  them  being 
the  production  of  sewing  machine  needles  for  export. 
Before  the  war,  the  city  exported  400  million  needles,  and 
at  present  only  48  million  are  exported. 

Education  in  Malaya 

Substantial  pro^ss  in  the  growth  of  educational 
facilities  in  Malaya  since  the  liberation  has  been  recorded 
by  the  latest  enrolment  returns.  These  show  that  there 
are  now  576,000  children  attending  schools  in  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  Of  these,  92,000  are  in  En^ish  schools,  240,000  in 
Malay  schools,  204,000  in  Chinese  schools  and  40,000  in 
Indian  schools.  Still  further  developments  are  necessary 
since  of  the  million  children  in  the  Federation  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  12,  only  one-third  are  receiving  an  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  number  in  this  age-group  will  increase  heavily 
from  1952  onwards.  The  Federal  Government  is  now 
working  on  a  plan  for  the  development  of  education  and 
other  social  services  over  the  years  1950-55,  based  on  the 
funds  which  would  be  available  for  this  purpose.  To 
provide  free  Government  education  in  English  for  all  those 
not  now  receiving  it  would  require  about  £28  million  to 
build  1,600  schools.  The  present  development  is  being 
maintained  from  Government  revenue  or  local  public 
funds.  Out  of  3,891  schools  in  the  Federation,  3,004  are 
being  maintained  by  local  authorities. 

European  Doctors  for  Pacific 

The  Australian  Government  has  made  arrangements 
for  migrants  from  Europe  who  are  qualified  as  medical 
practitioners  to  continue  their  professions  in  New  Guinea 
and  Papua  in  order  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  doctors  in 
these  regions.  Six  applicants  have  already  been  selected 
and  before  they  leave  they  will  undergo  a  course  in  specific 
studies  to  give  them  an  indication  of  the  conditions  they 
are  likely  to  encounter. 

Indian  Plough 

Indian  scientists  have  developed  a  new  plough  which 
may  ultimately  revolutionise  Indian  farming  methods. 
Devised  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Institute  in  New 
Delhi,  it  consists  of  a  double  plough  drawn  by  a  two- 
bullock  team.  This  will  enable  the  Indian  farmer  to 
plough  two  furrows  at  the  same  time.  The  simplicity  of 


this  new  machine  enables  it  to  be  repaired  or  even  built 
by  the  average  village  blacksmith  or  carpenter. 

Indo-American  Relations 

An  Indo-American  Conference  to  discuss  the  relationi 
between  the  two  countries  is  being  held  in  New  Delhi  this 
month.  The  Conference  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  and  the  Indian  Coimcil  fw 
World  Affairs.  The  American  delegation  is  to  consist  of 
leading  American  citizens,  including  Presidents  of  Univer¬ 
sities,  journalists  and  business  men.  Other  subjects  for 
discussion  are  the  cultural,  commercial  and  finandal 
relations  between  India  and  the  U.S.A. 

Chinese  Repatriates 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  repatriating  Chinese 
displaced  persons  to  their  former  homes  in  South  East 
Asia  are  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organisation  for  the  year  1948/49.  At  the  start 
of  the  year  it  seemed  that  the  Overseas  Chinese  operation 
might  ^  successfully  concluded  within  twelve  months,  but 
unfortunately,  owing  to  internal  difficulties,  the  Burmese 
Government  requested  I.R.O.  to  stop  shipments  after 
February,  1949,  by  which  time  only  966  of  the  new  quota 
ot  3,000  had  b^n  repatriated.  Permission  from  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  Government  for  Overseas  Chinese 
to  return  took  longer  than  expected.  The  chief  difficulty 
encountered  in  the  Overseas  Chinese  programme  is  that 
the  displaced  persons  are  not  nationals,  but  only  former 
residents  of  the  countries  to  which  they  wish  to  return, 
and  therefore  are  not  always  welcomed. 

Korean  Refugees 

The  number  of  refugees  from  North  Korea  crossing 
over  the  38th  Parallel  is  increasing  day  by  day,  according 
to  reports  from  Seoul.  Between  December  1st,  1948  and 
October  29th  of  this  year,  6,300  refugees  came  down  from 
the  Soviet-dominated  sector  into  the  Republic. 

To  Save  Formosan  Cattle 

Plans  for  international  co-operation  in  fighting  rinder¬ 
pest  in  Formosa  have’  been  devised  by  the  F.A.O.  in  orda 
to  save  die  lives  of  many  of  the  Island’s  300,000  wata 
buffalo  and  cattle.  In  a  first  attempt  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  a  veterinary  expert  arrived  on  the  island 
with  virus  sent  by  F.A.O.  from  Bangkok  to  begin  the 
production  of  a  rinderpest  vaccine.  All  cattle  in  the 
infected  area  will  be  vaccinated  and  strict  measures  are 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Chinese  Co-operatives 

During  the  past  six  months  it  is  estimated  that  over 
2  million  people  have  joined  the  new  marketing  and  supply 


co-operatives  which  have  been  set  up  in  North  China. 
These  co-operatives  have  been  form^  in  nearly  every 
small  town  and  have  aided  the  flow  of  commodities 
between  town  and  countryside.  They  also  assist  the 
peasant  cultivator  by  loans  of  seed,  fertiliser  and  water- 
s.  Producers’  co-operatives  have  also  been  started 
ifl  villages  and  cities  in  order  to  encourage  the  production 
of  individual  handicrafts  such  as  carets  and  rugs  by 
supplying  the  workers  with  raw  materials  at  low  prices 
ind  by  helping  them  to  find  markets  for  their  products. 
In  large  cities  like  Peking  and  Tientsin,  consumers’ 
oo-operatives  have  been  set  up  in  nearly  all  the  publicly- 
owned  factories.  By  working  together  with  state-own^ 
trading  companies,  these  co-operatives  are  able  to  sell  their 
goods  at  below  market  price. 

■  End  of  S.E.  Asian  Liaison  Meetings 

On  November  10th,  the  series  of  regular  meetings  of 
the  Liaison  Officers  of  the  Governments  of  South  East 
Asian  countries  came  to  an  end.  These  meetings,  organised 
by  Lord  KiUeam,  have  taken  place  in  Singapore  since 
July,  1946.  Their  function  was  to  discuss  economic 
matters  of  common  interest,  concentrating  chiefly  on  the 
distribution  of  rice  supplies.  At  their  fi^t  meeting,  the 
Liaison  Officers  were  instrumental  in  diverting  8.500  tons 
of  flour  from  Malaya  to  Ceylon,  thus  enabling  that  county 
to  maintain  its  ration.  At  a  meeting  in  September.  1947. 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Philippes  would  supply  2.500 
tons  of  rice  to  the  Malayan  Union  and  Singapore.  4.000 
tons  to  India  and  1,000  tons  to  the  Netherlands  East 
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Indies.  In  October,  1949,  they  were  able  to  arrange  for 
15,000  tons  of  rice,  some  earmarked  for  Malaya,  to  be 
diverted  to  Ceylon,  where  the  ration  was  again  threatened. 

While  their  main  attention  was  given  to  rice  supiflies, 
there  were  other  important  aspects  to  the  work  of  the 
Liaison  Officers.  They  were  responsible  for  the  regional 
allocation  of  coal  and  edible  oils,  and  in  addition  spon¬ 
sored  several  technical  conferences  designed  to  raise  the 
standards  of  Uving  in  the  area.  A  Nutrition  Conference 
was  held  in  1946  to  survey  the  health  and  nutrition  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  occupation.  Government 
exfi^rts  were  invited  to  the  Conference  and  the  report  of 
their  investigations  formed  the  basis  of  the  woik  of  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organisation  on  nutrition  in  Asia. 
At  a  Social  Welfare  Conference,  representatives  of  twenty 
nations  and  twelve  international  organisations  met  to  dis¬ 
cuss  such  questions  as  communal  feeding,  the  care  ot 
widows  and  or^dians  and  public  education  on  nutritional 
matters. 

The  United  Kingdom  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  C.  P.  Mayhew.  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  work  of  the  monthly  Liaison  Officers’  meetings,  said 
it  was  a  remarkable  thing  that  this  executive  work  with 
the  very  big  responsibilities 'of  co-ordinating  food  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  area,  allocating  rice,  preparing  shipping  pro¬ 
grammes,  arran^g  transport  pionties,  allocating  ceil  and 
sending  out  agricultural  advisers,  should  have  been  done 
without  lack  of  unanimity.  It  was  a  great  constructive 
achievement  There  had  been  established  in  the  true  sense 
a  regionalism  in  an  area  whoe  it  had  never  been  known 
before. 
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**Yes,  indeed-^  ril  fly  at  once!** 

Buyers  and  sellers  with  overseas  interests  keep  one  eye  on  the  clocks  and  timetables 
of  the  world.  They  know,  for  example,  that  next  week  may  be  too  late  to  act  on 
decisions  made  texiay  in  India.  They  depend  on  regular  Speedbird  service  to  oil  six 
continails  to  get  them  where  they  must  be,  when  they  must  be  there.  1 75,000  miles  of 
Speedbird  routes  to  51  countries  mean  that  few  journeys  are  too  far  or  need  take  too 
long.  You  fly  without  delay — on  orte  ticket  all  the  way.  Complimentary  meals 
served  en  route.  No  tips  or  extras.  It’s  all  part  of  B.O.A.C.’s  30-year-old  tradition 
of  Speedbird  service  and  experience. 

.  B.O.A.C.  TAKES  SOOD  CARE  OF  YOU 


. . .  WITH  4,000  EXPERIENCED  MAINTENANCE  ENGINEERS 

■OOK  NOW  1  Ao  charge  for  advice,  irformation  or  bookings  by  Speedbird  to  all  six  continents  at  your 
local  B.O.A.C.  Appointed  Agent  or  B.O.A.C.,  Airways  Terminal,  London,  S.  W.i. 


BRITISH  OVERSEAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  Q,ANTAS  EMPIRE 
airways  LIMITED,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  AIRWAYS  &  TASMAN  EMPIRE  AIRWAYS  LIMITED 
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The  efficacy  of  the 

BEDEL 

ALPHABET  is  such  that  by  means  of  it 

(1)  Even  illiterates  who  do  not  speak  English 
can  be  taught  to  write  and  speak  it  in  a 
few  weeks. 

In  India,  for  instance,  everyone  who 
knows  English  could  earn  a  small  fee  by 
teaching  it,  by  means  of  the  BEDEL  Alpha¬ 
bet,  to  his  neighbours  in  towns  and  villages. 
Then,  within  a  year  or  two,  all  the 
300,000,000  people  of  India  speaking  225 
different  languages  would  be  able  to  corres¬ 
pond  with,  and  speak  to,  one  another.  They 
would  also  have  gained  access  to  all  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  English  literature. 

(2)  English  children  can  learn  ordinary 
spelling  more  easily  and  far  more  quickly 
if  they  are  taught  the  BEDEL  alphabet 
first. 

Instructions  for  teaching  the  BEDEL  Alphabet  are 
supplied  on  request. 

The  BEDEL  Alphabet  is  described  in  Why  not 
English?  by  P.  D.  Ridge-Beedle,  an  interesting  and 
informative  book  about  English  Spelling. 
Price  10s,  6d.  through  any  bookseller,  or  post  frw 
from  the  Publishers, 
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Agrarian  Unrest  in  Sontli  East  Asia  by  Erich  H.  Jacobt 

(Columbia  University  Press.  London:  Geoff  ref 

Cumberlege,  22s.) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  that  have  led 
to  the  widespread  agrarian  unrest  in  South  East  Asia 
should  be  welcome  for  more  than  one  reason:  it  would 
not  only  help  in  understanding  the  agricultural  situation  of 
all  the  countries  concerned  but  also  would  assist  in  finding 
the  common  denominator  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  South 
East  Asiatic  drive  for  political  independence.  A  thorough 
analysis  would  show  the  influence  of  the  colonial  system 
on  the  agriculture  of  the  particular  colonial  or — as  in  the 
case  of  Thailand — semi-colonial  country,  and  how  far 
westernisation  and  industrialisation  were  helping  but  at  the 
same  time  dismembering  a  working  native  economic 
system.  It  would  also  show  how  far  immigration  affected 
native  agriculture — as,  for  instance,  in  Malaya,  and  would 
describe  the  relevant  factors  which  contributed  to  tte 
nationalist  movements  in  South  East  Asia,  and  how 
agrarian  unrest  should  and  could  be  remedied. 

All  these  tasks  have  been  achieved  by  Mr.  Jacoby,  a 
refugee  from  Nazi  Germany  who  lived  for  four  years  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  part  of  the  time  as  professor  of 
economics  at  Manila  University.  Unfortuntely  his  bo<A 
suffers  from  weaknesses,  the  greatest  being  that,  except  for 
the  Philippines,  the  author  had  to  rely  on  outdated  books 
and  reports  of  other  writers  and  official  or  semi-official 
institutions.  This  is  unavoidable  to  a  certain  degree 
because  sufficient  post-war  information  is  not  yet  available. 
Another  weakness  is  that  the  facts  furnished  in  the  book 
are  partly  obsolete.  A  more  appropriate  title  would  have 
been  Agrarian  Unrest  in  South  East  Asia  Until  1941.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions,  some  more  recent  data  on  political 
developments  are  included,  but  these  can  only  serve  as  a 
background  to  the  main  subject.  The  lack  of  information 
on  Borneo  is  disappointing,  though  a  few  facts  about  the 
Dutch  part  of  the  island  (but  none  on  the  agrarian 
situation)  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Java. 

Joseph  Kalmer. 


Social  Background  of  Indian  Nationalism  by  A.  R.  Desai 

(Oxford  University  Press,  Rs.20.) 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Desai’s  work  by  the  Bombay 
University  should  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  Indian 
history.  How  Indian  society  has  gradually  progressed  from 
one  based  on  a  primitive  economy  to  one  based  on  modem 
economy,  is  a  fascinating  story,  but  the  subject  needs  ve^ 
careful  and  patient  research.  It  is  really  surprising  how  in 
spite  of  the  inroads  on  her  indigenous  system,  India  was 
able  to  save  so  many  of  her  distinctive  features.  As  Dr. 
Desai  says :  “  Kingdoms  rose  and  collapsed,  but  the  self- 
sufficient  village  survived.”  In  the  first  chapter,  which 
describes  the  condition  of  India  on  the  eve  of  the  British 
conquest,  the  author,  in  emphasising  some  salient  features 
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of  the  village  communities,  points  out  that  there  was  no 
private  ownership  of  the  land.  The  land  belonged  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  and  the  ruler  and  the  state  could 
daim  only  a  part  of  its  produce,  payable  in  kind,  as  their 
share.  With  sli^t  modifications  the  system  continued  to 
prevail  and  the  intermediaries,  or  Zamindars,  were  merely 
ta>  collectors.  Another  important  point  is  that  the 
organisation  of  castes  was  primarily  based  on  the  division 
of  labour,  but  ultimately  heredity  became  the  deciding 
.  factor. 

In  his  analysis  of  urban  society.  Dr.  Desai  has  intro¬ 
duced  many  controversial  ideas.  These  have  been  mainly 
based  on  secondary  sources  and  the  topics  which  he  has 
touched  need  very  careful  and  thorough  handling.  The 
economy  and  culture  of  pre-British  India  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  sununarily,  and  the  old  social  structure  needs  to  be 
carefully  and  scientifically  re-examined. 

Dr.  Desai  has  rightly  emphasised  the  fact  that  the 
revenue  system  as  devised  by  the  British  led  to  the 
impoverishment  and  indebtedness  of  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation.  In  suggesting  a  planned  agrarian  economy  for 
remedying  this  state  of  affairs  he  says,  “  It  is  obvious  that 
only  a  real  national  government  of  the  Indian  people  .(and 
not  of  Indian  or  foreign  vested  interests)  can  put  such  a 
plan  into  successful  action.”  Along  with  the  break-up  of 
agricultural  economy  Dr.  Desai  counts  the  dying-out  of 
1^1  handicrafts  as  another  cause  of  social  discontent.  He 
maintains  that  “  the  destruction  of  urban  handicrafts 
'  'thont  the  parallel  ^owth  of  substitute  modern  industries 
has  led  to  the  disequilibrium  of  industry  and  agriculture  in 
India.” 

Amongst  the  other  contributions  of  the  growth  of  the 
nationalist  movement.  Dr.  Desai  mentions  the  rise  and 
development  of  modem  Indian  industries  and  transport  as 
well  as  as  the  progressive  role  of  education.  In  addition 
he  maintains  that  Ae  British  were  responsible  for  uniting 
the  country  and  giving  it  a  developed  form  of 
administration. 

The  remaining  chapters  on  the  role  of  the  Press  in 
the  development  of  modem  nationalism;  social  and 
religious  reform  movements,  political  movements, 
nationalities  and  minorities,  are  all  extremely  wide  in  their 
scope,  and  one  feels  bewildered  at  the  very  idea  of  their 
being  lumped  together.  The  result  is  a  rapid  and  general 
survey  in  which  Dr.  Desai  has  hardly  broken  new  ground. 
Still  the  work  with  its  data  and  bibliography  serves  a 
useful  purpose  and  should  be  read  with  interest. 

O.  P.  Bhatnagar. 


Russia  in  the  Far  East  by  Robert  J.  Kerner  {Reprinted 
from  Yale  Review,  Summer,  1949.) 

According  to  Prof.  Kemer,  Russia  is  going  to  lose 
her  influence  in  the  Far  East  since  the  PoUtbureau  has 
decided  to  pursue  other  objectives  than  those  of  the 
security  of  a  great  power  based  on  its  vital  national 
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interests.  These  other  objectives  are  those  of  a  Com- 
mtmist  world  revolution  widi  the  final  aim  of  a  world 
union  of  Soviet  Socialist  republics.  The  pamphlet 
recapitulates  the  history  of  Russia’s  efforts  to  get  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  Far  East,  and  recalls  that  it  took  her  more  than 
two  centuries  to  formulate  her  eastern  policy  after  her 
explorers  had  reached  the  Pacific.  Count  Muravyev- 
Amursky  laid  down  a  policy  which  was  based  on  the 
princii^e  that  Korea,  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  were  areas 
from  which  Russia’s  route  to  the  Pacific  might  be  endan¬ 
gered  if  any  power  other  than  a  weak  Chma  controlled 
Aem.  Since  1860  one  treaty  after  another  made  increasing 
encroachments  on  China’s  sovereignty  until  the  Japanese 
spread  disaster  over  the  whole  Russian  achievements.  After 
tracing  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Far  East,  the  author  finds  t^t  Russian  interests  in  that 
area  are  dictated  by  two  major  considerations:  security  of 
direct  access  to  the  Pacific  and  security  against  interference 
by  the  states  bordering  this  strategic  roadway.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  true  Russian  statesmanship  is  to  achieve  these  aims 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  other  nations  to  retain  their 
independence  and  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  them. 
Both  Tsarist  Russia  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  failed  in  this, 
mainly  because  of  their  intended  domination  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  states,  and  also  because  of  over-centralisation 
which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  Tsarism  and 
which  is  inherent  in  Russia  today. 

E.  V.  Erdely. 


Sri  Aurobindo  by  G.  H.  Langley  {David  Marlowe  for 

the  Royal  India  and  Pakistan  Society,  10s.  6d.) 

India  has  given  to  humanity  a  succession  of  great 
thinkers  whose*  works  rank  amongst  the  important  philo¬ 
sophical  writings  of  the  world.  clear  and  interesting 
study  which  Professor  G.  H.  Langley  has  devoted  to  Sri 
Aurobindo  shows  that  this  Indian  writer  is  a  worthy  heir 
to  the  great  thinkers  of  his  country. 

Sri  Aurobindo  is  an  existentialist  in  the  sense  that  he 
accepts  as  an  indisputable  fact  the  existence  of  a  world 
whose  origins  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  comprehension 
but  to  which  we  belong,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  He  is 
moreover  an  evolutionist;  in  this  universe  which  can  be 
conceived  as  a  system  of  contradictory  forces,  he  discerns 
what  physicists  would  term  a  “  resultant.”  Fundamentally, 
he  is  an  optimist,  for  he  considers  this  dominant  force  to 
be  progressive.  Besides,  this  generally  accepted  theory  is 
the  basis  of  the  traditional  hierarchy  of  inanimate  matter, 
vegetative  life,  animal  instinct  and  crowning  all  human 
thought.  Yet  for  this  Indian  philosopher,  this  conclusion 
is  but  a  new  point  of  departure.  He  recognises  no  inter¬ 
ruption  in  this  progress  towards  an  ever  more  perfect  form 
of  life.  He  is  convinced  that  the  supra-normal  of  today 
is  but  the  normality  of  tomorrow,  and  he  therefore  calls 
for  the  coming  of  the  super-man. 

How  does  he  conceive  this  new  being?  In  the  simplest 
manner  possible:  the  spontaneous  development  of  our 
already  realised  possibilities  into  those  which  are  most 
immediately  realisable.  For  Sri  Aurobindo,  the  future 
emerges  from  the  past  only  because  it  is  already  present 
in  a  more  or  less  latent  form. 

He  is  opposed  to  the  Buddhist’s  escapism  from  an 
unacceptable  world  and  refuses  to  accept  Cankara’s  con¬ 


cept  of  human  conscience  immersed  in  the  Universe. 
According  to  him.  progress  must  necessarily  take  into 
account  former  stages  of  evolution.  He  believes  that  the 
Spirit  cannot  deny  the  Cosmic  Universe,  that  the  Soul 
cannot  forego  the  Body,  that  intelligence  cannot  repudiate 
instinct  any  more  than  the  super-mind  can  deny  reason. 
The  man  of  the  future,  as  he  sees  him.  will  always  be  a 
man,  just  as  the  man  of  today  is  still,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  animal.  Sri  Aurobindo  does  not  contemplate  the 
failure  of  human  knowledge,  for  science  itself  urges  us  to 
go  beyond  its  present  limitations.  Having  made  this  con¬ 
cession  to  European  ideas,  Sri  Aurobindo  ascribes  the 
progressive  evolution  which  will  one  day  raise  the  common 
level  of  humanity  to  a  state  which  as  yet  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable,  to  yoga  (ascetism)  to  bhakti  (heightened  condition 
of  devotion  in  which  man  entirely  abandons  himself  to 
the  Supreme  Being),  to  Indian  discipline  and  mysticism.  ' 
This  brief  summary  does  not  do  justice  to  the  wealth 
of  observation  and  ideas  contained  in  Sri  Aurobindo’s 
description  of  the  “Diyine  Life”  of  the  future,  but  we 
trust,  however,  that  it  will  enable  readers  to  grasp  the 
general  tendencies  of  this  essay  and  to  retain  thoughts 
which  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  them. 

A.  Foucher. 


Essays  in  Zen  Buddhism  by  Daisetz  Teitaro  Suzuq 

{I5s.) 

Introduction  to  Zen  Buddhism  by  Daisetz  Suzuki  {8s.  6d.) 

The  Zen  Doctrine  of  No-Mind  by  Daisetz  Teitaro 

Suzuki  {IOs.  6d.) 

{All  published  by  Rider  and  Co.,  for  the  Buddhist  Society, 
London.) 

For  the  last  half-century,  since  Buddhism  first  became 
known  to  Western  thinkers,  its  chief  and  most  abiding 
claim  was  that  it  appealed  to  the  rational  mind — it  had 
always  taught  that  the  Dhamma,  in  which  the  Buddhist 
takes  refuge,  had  its  foundation  in  enlightened  reason, 
although  it  is  true  that  in  the  earliest  repoids  we  can  trace 
that  spiritual  comprehension  was  never  regarded  as  a 
merely  logical  mental  process.  But  teachers  of  Zen  frankly 
admit  that  Zen  is  quite  opposed  to  Reason,  which  is  som^ 
thing  entirely  different.  To  say,  as  our  learned  author  does 
in  “  The  Zen  Docarine  of  No-Mind  ”  that  ‘‘  religious 
experience  is  irrational,”  is  misleading  and  even  illogical 
We  do  not  ask  why  fire  bums;  reason  and  experience 
tell  us  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to  bum! 

The  misconception  of  the  nature  of  “  Reason  ”  and 
“religious  experience”  mns  through  each  of  these  three 
volumes  of  studies.  The  Buddha  set  forth  His  experiences 
under  the  Bodhi-Tree  in  the  Four  Noble  Tmths — the 
Twelvefold  Chain  of  Causation,  etc.,  in  a  rational  and 
systematic  manner.  But  here  a  serious  pitfall  lies  in  the 
path  of  the  Zen  practitioner,  and  one  which  is  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Jung  in  his  foreword  to  the  second  volume:  “A 
serious  and  responsible  examination  of  these  strange 
phenomena  cannot  lightly  pass  over  these  facts.  We  can, 
of  course,  never  decide  definitely  whether  a  person  is 
really  ‘  enlightened  ’  or  ‘  redeemed,’  or  whether  he 
merely  imagines  it.  We  haye  no  criteria  for  this.”  And 
ill  Zen  we  have  not  either.  But  in  contrast,  among  our 
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Brtheren  of  the  Yellow  Robe,  a  monk  who  is  falsely 
d^iiming  to  enlightenment  in  the  “  paths,”  is  soon  found 
out  and  warned,  or  even  expelled  from  the  Order :  “  By 
their  fruits  you  shall  know  them.”  But  Dr.  Jung  takes  a 
gloomy  (he  would  call  it  a  realistic)  view  of  his  patients; 
he  says  that  “to  the  European  t^  steep  path  of  self¬ 
development  is  as  mournful  and  dark  as  Hell.”  And  on 
this  point  Zen  ignores  in  practice  the  Silas,  the  Five 
Precepts.  It  is  true  that  Dt.  Suzuki  says :  “  From  the 
e^cal  point  of  view  Zen  may  be  considered  a  discipline 
liming  at  the  reconstruction  of  character.”  (Essays  p.  25) 
but  on  p.  275  of  the  same  book  we  find  him  arguing  thus : 
“If  the  absolute  truth  can  be  gained  what  does  it  matter 
whether  a  thing  known  as  precious  be  broken  and  an 
animal  be  sacrificed?”  He  is  referring  to  an  occurrence 
in  a  Zen  monastery  in  which  the  First  Precept  against 
taking  life  was  wilfully  broken,  and  a  kitten  was 
slaughtered  because  a  monk  could  not  say  the  “  right 
word  ”  in  answer  to  a  question.  Dr.  Suzuki  merely  says, 
“this  monk  was  a  hard-hearted  Buddhist.”  With  all  due 
respect  for  Dr.  Suzuki,  this  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
aiKi  “  The  Zen  method  of  training  thus  appears  so  out  of 
reason  and  altogether  urmecessarily  inhuman !  ”  To  this  it 
only  seems  necessary  to  say  that  the  idea  that  supreme 
enlightenment  can  be  attained  by  breaking  the  First 
Precept  .and  setting  aside  the  Meditation  on  “  Love  to 
all  that  lives,”  is  supreme  folly.  The  history  of  Zen 
illustrates  the  remark  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold :  “  The 

extravagances  which  disfigure  the  record  and  practice  of 
Buddhism  are  to  be  refen^  to  that  inevitable  degradation 
which  priesthoods  always  inflict  upon  great  ideas  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  charge.” 

Mahayana  Buddhism  by  Beatrice  Lane  Suzuki  {David 
Marlowe,  7s.  6d.) 

We  welcome  this  reprint  of  Mrs.  Suzuki’s  fine  study 
of  “  Mahayana  Buddhism  ”  for  it  throws  light  on  some  of 
the  most  interesting  philosophical  and  religious  develop¬ 
ments  from  those  very  early  days,  when,  at  Benares.  “  The 
Diamond  Throne  of  the  Original  Enlightenment  ”  was  first 
preached.  If  we  feel  at  all  tempted  to  ask,  “  Is  Mahayana 
genuine  Buddhism?”  we  may  reply  that  is  seems  quite 
clear  from  the  study  of  the  “  primitive  ”  Thera  Vada  that 
the  gern^  or  seeds  of  Mahayana  are  to  be  found  already 
in  earlier  Him^ana  texts.  The  great  ideas  and  the  vivid 
spiritual  experience  which  are  recordwi  in  those  early  texts 
are  not  static,  but  have  a  dynamic  character,  and  as  the 
cmturies  go  by,  they  are  likely  to  be  reinteriweted  and 
given  a  new  significance. 

An  important  difference  between  the  two  schools  is 
the  attitude  towards  “suffering,”  and  the  Bodhisattva 
doctrine.  As  Mrs.  Suzuki  points  out,  the  tendency  in 
Hinayana  is  to  regard  suffering  as  something  to  be  escaped 
from,  but  “in  Mahayana  there  is  developed  the  idea  that  in 
suffering  there  is  meaning,  that  it  is  indeed  the  very  prin- 
dple  of  religion  and  makes  a  way  to  deliverance.”  The 
Bodhisattva  voluntarily  and  joyfully  accepts  pain  if  he  is 
able  thereby  to  help  others,  and  he  would  never  wish  to 
enter  into  Rest  until  all  other  beings  are  emancipated.  But 
<nttta  is  an  important  point  of  agreement  in  both  Schools. 
The  Doctrine  of  “  no-self  ”  is  difficult  to  understand,  and 
different  interpretations  of  it  have  been  given  by  various 
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writers,  but  as  Mrs.  Suzuki  says :  “  It  simply  means  that 
beings  and  things  have  no  Ego  entirely  their  own.”  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  Aat  Dr.  Suzuki  is  right  when 
he  says  in  his  brief  historic^  preface:  “  The  Western  mind 
which  has  a  strong  craving  for  logic  and  system,' is  utterly 
bewildered  when  it  faces  the  Mahayana.” 

R.  J.  Jackson. 

China:  The  Land  of  Humanistic  Scholarship  by  HoMbR 

H.  Dubs  (Oxford  University  Press,  2s.) 

This  is  the  text  of  an  inaugural  lecture  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  on  February  23rd,  1948,  by 
the  Professor  of  Chinese.  It  is  an  admirably  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  China  in  historical  and  encyclo¬ 
paedic  literature  and  should  be  read  by  every  student  of 
Chinese  before  he  sets  out  on  his  arduous  road.  There  is, 
■n  addition  to  a  sympathetic  appraisal  of  the  outstanding 
works  of  successive  dynasties,  a  sincere  plea  for  the  under¬ 
taking  of  an  extended  work  of  translation — largely  from 
the  standard  histories.  None  is  better  fitted  than  Professor 
Dubs  to  launch  such  an  appeal  for  he  has  already  given 
us,  in  two  volumes,  a  foretaste  of  what  suc  i  a  scheme 
could  provide.  Meanwhile  we  await  the  completion  of  the 
History  of  the  Former  Han  Dynasty,  while  hoping  for  the 
inception  of  work  on  other  periods. 

Neville  Whymant. 


•  mentions.  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  but  it  is 
presented  in  a  simple  manner  which  need  not  frighten  the 
non-sinologue.  ^ 

Peter  C.  Swann. 


China  Siegt  (China  Triumphs)  by  Fritz  Jensen  (Stem 

Verlag,  Vienna.) 

This  is  a  book  based  on  personal  experience.  The 
author,  a  Viennese  physician,  went  to  China  in  1939  and 
stayed  there  until  1948,  travelling  widely  in  both  Kuomin- 
tang  and  Communist  territory,  first  as  a  doctor  and  later 
as  an  employee  of  U.N.N.R.A.  That  his  sympathies  are 
with  the  Communists  is  evident,  but  even  as  a  piece  of 
propaganda  the  book  shows  some  interesting  features,  for 
instance,  the  history  of  China  is  summarised* in  a  manner 
for  which  Western  students  will  be  grateful. 

Dr.  Jensen  knows  the  Chinese  language  and  had 
ample  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  ordinary  people  o{ 
China.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  did  not  use  this  occasion 
to  tell  the  world  what  revolution  really  means  to  the 
average  peasant,  not  merely  two  weeks  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Red  Army  in  his  district,  but  even  after  two  years. 
All  Dr.  Jensen  offers  us  are  two  or  three  statements  taken 
from  peasants  by  the  Red  Army  and  used  later  for 
propaganda  purposes.  . 

E.  V.  Erdely. 


The  Chinese  Language  by  Bernhard  Karlgren  (The 

Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York,  $3.50.) 

Professor  Karlgren  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  the  Chinese  language.  His  scholarly 
researches,  amazing  in  their  originality  as  well  as  in  their 
volume,  are  well  known  to  all  students  of  sinology.  They 
have  made  possible  many  of  the  advances  seen  within  the 
last  twenty  years  in  this  field  of  study. 

Apart  from  his  detailed  researches  of  interest  mainly 
ti)  the  scholar.  Professor  Karlgren  occasionally  publishes 
a  work  intend^  for  the  more  generally  interested  public — 
for  the  “  intelligent  layman  ”  as  the  publisher  says.  Such 
a  book  was  his  excellent  “  Sound  and  Symbol  in  Ancient 
Chinese.”  The  book  under  review  is  a  similar  volume 
and  should  attract  all  who  wish  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  the  essentials  of  this  great  language  with  a  particular 
view  to  those  features  which  distinguish  it,  for  instance, 
its  monosyllabic  and  isolating  character.  The  author  is 
concerned  not  only  with  showing  the  differences  in  ways 
of  thought  between  Chinese  and  western  languages,  but 
with  the  historical  development  of  the  language  itself.  He 
gives  a  clear  expose  of  the  methods  adopt^  by  the  Chinese 
to  deal  with  an  expanding  vocabulary,  showing  at  the 
same  time  how  modem  linguistic  research  has  solved  many 
of  the  problems  that  have  baffled  scholars  since  Han  times. 
His  tremendous  contribution  to  sinology  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  and  archaic  phonology  is  traced  with  a 
beguiling  simplicity  which  belies  the  tremendous  work  that 
the  author  has  previously  accomplished,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  shows  its  value  for  the  interpretation  of  difficult 
texts.  Although  some  of  Professor  Karlgren’s  theories 
have  not  yet  been  accepted  in  toto,  e.g.,  meaning  extension 
from  changes  of  vowel  in  the  monosyllable  or  “  inflection 
of  words,”  he  provides  convincing  proofs  for  his  main 


The  Family  Revolution  in  Modem  China  by  Marion  J. 

Levy,  Jr.  (Harvard  University  Press.  London: 

Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  32s.  6d.) 

“  The  human  pattern  is  the  family.  In  a  way  that  we 
no  longer  know  except  in  rare  instances,  the  family  ii  « 
single  personality.  The  common  strength  of  the  family 
upholds  the  individual  through  misfortune;  the  insatiable 
demands  of  the  family  deny  him  the  slightest  human 
privacy  .  .  .  The  Chinese  love  their  children  .  .  .  partly  it 
is  the  result  of  social  pressure,  for  children  are  the  only 
form  of  old  age  insurance  that  exists  in  China.” 

Thus  wrote  Theodore  H.  White  and  Annalee  Jacoby 
ir  their  excellent  reportage  Thunder  Out  of  China  (William 
Sloane,  New  York). 

But  is  this  sociological  basis  of  Chinese  family  life 
still  in  existence? 

The  process  of  its  dissolution  began  stjon  after 
Western  ideas  of  personal  competence  and  efficiency  as 
meriting  personal  reward  entered  China,  and  many  other 
factors,  too,  contributed  to  the  disruption  of  the  Chinese 
family  system.  One  of  the  most  important  was  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  people  v'ithin  China  during  the  anti-Japanese  and 
the  civil  war.  It  is  -still  in  progress,  and  the  Communist 
revolution  is  furthering  the  process  of  family  dissolution  in 
political  as  well  as  economic  ways 

Mr.  Levy  describes  the  structure  and  the  various 
degrees  of  family  relations  in  China  as  they  were  until  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  i.e.,  the  changes  they  were  under¬ 
going  in  “  transitional  ”  China,  but  it  would  have  beoi 
more  satisfactory  had  he  included  in  his  work  a  picture  of 
the  changes  in  Chinese  family  life,  as  mirrored  in  modem 
Chinese  literature.  Pa  Chin’s  novel  Family  (Chia),  Lao 
She’s  Divorce,  La  Hsiin’s  Benediction,  Chao  Shu-li’s  The 
Changes  in  the  Li  Clan  Village  and  The  Marriage  of  Darky 
Junior,  mostly  inaccessible  to  Western  readers,  art 


inexhaustible  sources  of  information  relevant  to  the  family 
revolution  in  modem  China.  Mr.  Levy  stops  in  his  analysis 
of  Chinese  literature  at  the  vernacular  novel.  That  is 
where  he  should  begin.  Instead  he  gives  us  a  second¬ 
hand  [Mcture  of  the  classical  wen  yen  literature  as  opposed 
to  the  desiMsed  modem  pai  hua  short  stories  and  novels, 
which  should  not  be  neglected  for  they  are  a  first-rate 
source  of  information. 

Mr.  Levy’s  book  may  be  of  interest  to  the  fellow- 
sociologist  or.  perhaps  a  sinologue,  but  the  general  reader 
will  not  like  such  sentences  as: 

“  It  is  possible  for  institutional  structures  to  decree  and 
enforce  that  relationship  A  takes  precedence  over  relation¬ 
ship  B,  but  it  cannot  be  effectively  decreed  in  any  specific 
case  that  individual  X  love,  hate,  or  respect  individual  Y 
more  than  individual  Z.”  (p.207.) 

Joseph  Kalmer. 


The  Voyage  of  the  Indian  Brig  A  Story  of  Sea  Adventure 
by  Winifred  Holmes  (C.  Bell  and  Sons,  8s.  6d.) 
Boys  and  girls  who  enjoyed  the  adventures  of 
Timothy  and  Jane  in  Tekh’s  Hunting  will  read  with  relish 
die  amazing  story  of  their  voyage  in  an  Indian  brig  from 
Calicut  to  Calcutta,  accompani^  by  their  Indian  friend 
Raja,  by  way  of  the  Maidive  and  Nicobar  Islands.  It  is 
packed  with  thrills,  in  which,  needless  to  say,  the  children 
are  the  heroes.  In  the  Maidive  Islands  they  discover  an 
ancient  Portuguese  chart  which  gives  them  the  clue  to  a 
Roman  treasure  trove  beneath  a  ruined  Hindu  temple 
guarded  by  an  army  of  cobras.  They  are  caught  in  a  typhoon 
which  blows  them  all  the  way  to  the  “  Island  of  Naked 
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Men  ”  in  the  Nicobars,  which  they  reach  at  their  last  gasp. 
Meanwhile  a  plot  has  been  hatched  by  the  villainous  mate 
Joseph  to  murder  the  captain  and  his  companions  and 
seize  the  ship  and  the  treasure  with  the  help  of  two 
stranded  Japanese  sailors.  Again  the  children  come  to  the 
rescue.  The  mutineers  are  foiled,  after  an  epic  struggle, 
in  the  course  of  which  Nero,  James’  pet  monkey,  drops 
from  the  rigging  on  the  villain’s  head,  just  as  he  is  about 
to  plunge  his  knife  in  the  captain’s  heart.  But  all’s  well 
that  ends  well.  The  ringleaders  are  marooned  on  the 
island,  and  their  places  taken  by  the  children,  now  regular 
members  of  the  crew.  The  vivid  woodcuts  of  Jack 
Matthew  are  in  keeping  with  the  story,  which  puts  “  Dick 
Barton  ”  in  the  shade. 


The  Young  Traveller  in  India  and  Pakistan  by  Geoffrey 

Trease  {Phoenix  House,  7s.  6d.) 

This  book  is  one  of  the  admirable  “Young  Travel¬ 
lers  ’’  series,  which  has  already  covered  South  Africa,  the 
U.S.A..  Holland,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  will  in 
due  course  include  other  leading  countries  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Woodstock  has  been  invited  to  go  to  India  and 
Pakistan  in  order  to  make  a  documentary  film  acceptable 
to  young  people,  and  he  persuades  his  directors  that  it  will 
be  a  flop  unless  they  make  sure  of  getting  the  juvenile  angle 
right  by  allowing  Robert  and  Carol  to  accompany  their 
father.  In  due  course  the  party,  travelling  by  P.  and  O, 
steamer,  arrives  in  Bombay,  and  here  they  are  the  guests 
ot  Mr.  Gupta,  who  takes  them  round  the  city  and  explains 
what  they  see.  The  children  hear  for  the  first  time  about 
the  caste  system  and  its  attendant  evils,  and  the  strange 
contrasts  between  the  old  and  the  new — the  luxury  flats 
on  Marine  Drive  and  the  Towers  of  Silence  on  Malabar 
Hill. 

They  visit  Delhi  and  Agra  and  are  deeply  impressed  by 
the  glorious  ruins  of  the  vanished  Mogul  Empire,  though 
we  regret  that  they  had  no  time  to  spend  upon  the  equally 
splendid  sights  of  Rajputana.  Mr.  Singh,  the  Sikh 
expounds  his  religion  to  them  and  shows  them  the  Golden 
Temple  at  Amritsar,  and  a  delightful  old  veteran,  whom 
they  irreverently  dub,  “  Ginger  Whiskers,’’  conducts  them 
through  the  Punjab  to  Kashmir,  and  up  the  Khyber  Pass 
and  explains  the  Pakistan  point  of  view.  At  Karachi  they 
find  a  plane  ready  to  take  them  home,  where  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  make  others  more  interested  and  more 
anxious  to  learn.  Not  only  children,  but  their  elders  will 
profit  by  reading  this  interesting  and  up  to  date  account  of 
India  and  Pakistan  and  their  problems.  There  is  a  good 
map  and  the  illustrations  are  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

H.  G.  Rawlinson. 


An  Historical  Atlas  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  by  C.  Colin 
Davies  {Oxford  University  Press,  6^.)  .  - 

This  collection  of  beautifully  executed  maps  covers 
the  history  of  India  from  earliest  times,  such  as  the  con¬ 
quest  by  Darius  and  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Gupta 
Empire,  Harsha’s  Empire  and  the  era  of  the  Kulottungas, 
up  to  the  present  day.  This  method  of  presentation  enables 
the  reader  to  realise  that  neither  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  North-west  nor  the  River  Indus  presented  any  real 
barrier  to  the  enterprising  invader.  E.  V.  Erdely. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  OPPORTUNISM 

by  Neville  Whymant 


The  Western  philosopher,  trained  in  the  Qassical 
tradition,  conies  to  a  study  of  Chinese  philosophy 
with  an  eager  expectancy  of  a  new  world  of  thought. 
In  some  measure  he  gets  this,  but  he  is  even  more  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  many  and  how  close  are'the  parallels 
with  the  familiar  Schools. 

The  Sophists  of  ancient  Greece  have,  by  the  sp^ial 
pleading  and  opportunism  displayed  in  their  theses,  given 
the  word  “  sophistic  ”  and  others  from  the  same  rdot  to 
Western  Europe.  Much  the  same  has  happened  in  China. 
Here,  a  School  which  may  be  best  describe  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Sophist  and  Cynic  (in  the  old  Greek  sense)  arose 
in  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C.  Its  main  preoccupa¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  have  been  the  more  or  less  gentle  art 
of  “  persuasion  ” — by  argument  if  possible,  but  any  method 
might  legitimately  be  used  if  argument  foiled.  The 
culmination  of  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  this  School  was 

the  Police  State  of  Ch’in  Shih  Huang  Ti,  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  B.C. 

Some  of  these  leaders  were  of  the  Legalist  School, 
others  called  themselves  Taoists;  aU  showed  special  Taoist 
tendencies  in  their  arguments,  though  some  even  adduced 
Confucian  sayings  in  support  of  their  ideas.  The  one  man 
who  combined  Legalism  with  Taoism  and  Sofdiist- 
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FAI  HO— OPENING 

In  examining  into  antiquity  we  find  that  when  the 

Sage  discovered  himself  between  Heaven  and  Earth  he 
knew  himself  to  be  the  leader  among  living  things.  He 

observed  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  Yin  and  the 
Yang  (the  female  and  male  principles  of  Chinese  cos¬ 
mogony)  and  thereby  he  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  inner 
essence  of  things.  He  knew  the  Gates  of  Existence  and 
of  non-Existence  and  therefrom  he  calculated  the  end  and 
the  beginning  of  all  creation.  He  understood  the  nature  of 
the  human  heart;  he  saw  the  signs  of  alternation  and  of 
(complete)  change  and  he  thereupon  guarded  the  Doors. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  principle  of  the  Sages  is 
one  alone  throughout  their  whole  existence,  from  antiquity 
down  to  the  present  day. 

Change  and  transformation  are  unending  and  for 
everything  there  is  that  to  which  it  may  return  again;  either 
'  the  Yin  or  to  the  Yang,  either  to  the  hard  or  to  the 
soft;  either  to  the  open  or  to  the  closed,  either  to  the 
loosed  or  to  the  bound.  Therefore  the  Sage  watches  the 
Gate  with  singleness  (of  purpose)  and  observes  with  care 
which  is  first  and  which  is  last.  He  masters  Might,  con¬ 
siders  and  weighs  capability  and  tests  the  capacity  of  skill 
and  ability. 

Now  the  exquisite  and  the  ordinary,  the  clever  and 
the  stupid,  the  courageous  and  the  cowardly,  the  loving 
and  the  just  (naturally)  differ  from  each  otbCT.  These  can 


Cynicism  (and  that  most  successfully)  was  Han  Fei  Tzu, 
of  the  third  century  B.C.  His  works,  for  long  untranslated, 
are  now  in  process  of  being  made  available  to  English’ 
readers.  Another  figure,  who  is  only  a  name  to  most 
Chinese  students,  has  left  behind  a  small  work  which  ii 

well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Western  student  It  is 

surprising  that  no  scholar  has  so  far  made  the  work  erf 
Kuei  Ku  Tzu  available  to  Western  readers. 

Wang  Hsii,  generaUy  known  as  Kuei  Ku  Tzu,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  has  been 
called  “  the  most  shameless  of  political  opportunists,”  “  a 
faithless  Taoist  politician  ”  and  similar  unpleasant  things. 

While  there  is  much  truth  in  all  this,  the  painstaking  reader 

will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  our  own  day  provides 
abundant  evidence  of  similar  argument  and  practice. 

Kuei  Tzu’s  principal  argument  is  that  as  all  things  are 
in  a  state  of  flux  it  is  illogical  for  people  to  expect  agree¬ 
ments  to  be  kept  when  circumstances  change.  He  argues 

his  case  with  no  little  skill  and  with  a  complete  lack  of 

ethical  standards  and  common  morality.  For  the  beo^ 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  less  frequented  byways 
of  human  thought  we  have  translated  Chapter  One  in  tfo 
book  known  as  Kuei  Ku  Tzu.  taking  our  text  from  the 
Sao  Yeh  Shan  Fang  refnint  of  the  Sung  dynasty  editioa 


AND  SHUTTING 

each  be  opened  or  closed;  they  can  advance  or  retreat 
(grow  or  dtminish);  they  can  be  lightly  or  highly  esteemed. 

The  Sage  guards  all  these  but  wiiout  action  (one  way  or 
another^  He  establishes  firmly  both  Being  and  non-Being 
through  their  truth  or  falsity.  He  foUows  their  inclinations 
and  thereby  discovers  their  intentions.  He  detracts  a  little 
from  what  people  say,  he  opens  and  goes  backwards  so 
that  therefrom  he  may  find  out  the  truth.  He  lays  worth 
aside  to  find  out  its  meaning;  he  abandons  closing  and 
then  opening,  so  as  to  explore  the  inherent  benefits  (that 
may  be  derived  from  his  delay  and  consideration). 

Sometimes  he  opens  and  shows  it;  sometimes  he  closes 
and  hides  it  away.  The  opening  and  showing  are  sym¬ 
pathy;  the  closing  and  hiding  away  are  antipathy.  He 
invariably  tries  a  plan  by  its  possibilities  and  impossibilities 
so  as  to  establish  the  sameness  or  difference  (of  result). 
Holding  fast  to  the  deviation  or  identity  discovered,  he 
then  proceeds  to  follow  its  natural  bent  or  purpose.  When 
he  would  open  he  sets  *a  value  upon  it  so  as  to  show  it 
whole  and  complete:  and  when  he  would  shut  he  sets 
a  value  upon  it  so  diat  it  shall  be  seen  to  be  firm.  In 
completeness  and  fimmess  he  sets  up  his  values  to  rest  in 
secrecy  and  to  be  together  with  Tao. 

Opening  is  the  consideration  of  meaning  and  closing 
is  the  fastening  of  certainty.  Both  are  fixed  or  appointed 
according  to  &e  weight  in  the  measuring  scales  (of  the 
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Sage).  Thus  the  care  of  the  Sage  is  such  that  if  the  scales 
measurement  does  not  accord  (with  his  own  judgment) 
then  the  Sage  makes  it  his  own  care.  Therefore  the 
opening  is  either  an  opening  for  going  out  or  for  coming  in 
(for  advance  or  retreat  in  judgment);  the  closing  is  either  a 
(^ing  for  taking  in  or  a  closing  for  holding  fast  (what  is 
already  in  from  damage  from  outside).  Opening  and 
dosing  are  the  principles  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

The  opening  and  closing  jHinciples  are  thus  there  in 
order  to  bring  the  Yin  and  the  Yang  into  alternation  and 
movement.  The  four  seasons  of  the  year  open  and  close 
themselves  in  order  to  bring  about  the  transformation  of 
all  things.  The  overset  begetting  of  Vertical  and  Horizon¬ 
tal  and  the  overset  invariability  of  backwards  and  forwards, 

produce  unconditionally  this  opening  aiid  shutting. 
Opening  and  shutting  are  the  great  transformation  of  Tao. 

In  the  matter  of  change  of  speech  one  must  before¬ 
hand  establish  changeability  (as  a  basic  principle).  The 
mouth  is  the  gate  of  the  heart  and  the  heart  is  the  Lord 
of  the  spirit.  Will,  Meaning,  Joy,  Desire,  Thought, 
Reflection,  Wisdom  and  Counsel,  all  go  in  and  out 
through  the  Gate.  Therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  bolts  of  the  Gate  will  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  goings-out  and  the  comings-in. 

The  Undoing  is  the  Opening,  the  Speaking  and  the 

Yang.  The  Fastening  is  the  Closing,  the  Silencing  and 

the  Yin.  When  Yin  and  Yang  are  appropriately  in  har¬ 
mony,  then  beginning  and  end  are  in  the  proper  order. 
Therefore  it  is  said  that  long  life,  rest  and  joy,  riches  and 
worth,  honour  and  glory,  fame,  love,  goc^  and  power, 
advantage  and  attainment  of  one’s  desires,  delight  and 
desire  are  Yang.  They  are  called  the  Beginning.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  said  that  death,  sadness,  care,  poverty,  pitiable- 
ncss,  misery,  disgrace,  abandonment,  injury,  loss,  failure 
to  achieve  aims,  bad  luck,  spiritual  and  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  are  Yin.  They  are  call^  the  End.  All  things  which 
come  forth  from  the  Yang  are  called  the  Beginning  and 

• 

Kuei  Ku  Tzu  is  not  easy  to  read  and  understand, 
although  the  basis  of  his  argument  is  clear  enough.  In 

the  first  chapter  he  is  concerned  to  clear  the  ground  for 
his  later  arguments  and  to  define,  once  for  all  the  terms 
which  so  frequently  recur  in  his  later  chapters.  It  will 
help  to  make  his  argument  clearer — especially  as  to  his 
opening  and  shutting— if  the  picture  of  a  swinging  door 
be  kept  in  mind.  Such  a  door  might  be  moved  back  and 


the  Good  and  they  are  used  to  form  the  basis  of  all  things. 
Everything  which  comes  from  the  Yin  is  called  the  End 
and  Evil  and  they  bring  the  (great)  Scheme  to  nought. 

The  principle  of  Undoing  and  the  Fastening  of  the 
Gate  is  thus  seen  as  a  true  part  of  the  Yin  and  Yang.  Who 
wishes  to  engage  with  the  Yang  relies  on  things  mighty 
and  high;  who  would  have  dealings  with  the  Yin  must 
rely  on  things  lowly  and  small.  One  looks  for  the  small 
in  company  with  the  lowly  and  for  the  great  with  the  high. 
If,  therefore,  one  deals  only  with  these  latter  nothing  but 
good  will  come  of  it.  Now  the  nature  of  the  Yin  and 
Yang  are  completely  determined,  the  relation  between 
small  and  large  properly  established;  in  such  case  the  out¬ 
goings  and  incomings  will  be  unalloyed  good.  Is  there 

now  anything  which  is  not  good?  If  there  should  be 
something  small  then  it  has  no  interior;  if  something  large, 
then  it  has  no  outside. 

All  affairs  are  regulated  by  means  of  increasing  or 
diminishing,  sending  further  off  or  bringing  nearer, 
doubling  or  halving;  and  all  with  due  regard  to  the 

(relationship  between)  Yin  and  Yang.  Yang  bestirs  itself 
and  moves  about;  Yin  stays  still  and  consolidates  itself. 
Yang  moves  and  goes  about  abroad;  Yin  yields  and  goes 
within.  Yang  flows  from  beginning  to  end  and  when  Yin 
slips  down  then  it  returns  again  to  the  Yang.  That  by 
which  the  Yang  moves  itself  is  the  Te  reciprocal  beget¬ 
ting.  That  by  which  the  Yin  remains  still  is  form, 

reciprocal  perfection. 

When  Yang  has  found  Yin  both  wiU  be  filled  with 
Te  (virtus).  When  Yin  is  bound  up  with  Yang  so  will  the 
former  gain  distributed  energy  from  the  latter.  Yin  and 
Yang  seek  each  other  reciprocally  through  the  (principle  of 

the)  Opening  and  closing.  This  is  the  essential  principle 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  and  of  Yin  and  Yang.  This  is  the 

“  Principle  of  Speech  ”  for  mankind;  this  is  the  beginning 
of  all  that  is;  this  is  what  is  known  as  the  Door  (Gate)  of 
all  round  and  square  things. 


forth  by  a  wind,  unintentionally  by  a  touch  from  one 

passing  neither  in  nor  out;  but  it  can  only  be  deliberately 

opened  or  closed  by  design  in  accord  with  principles  laid 
down  by  the  controller  of  the  door.  Thus  is  the  general 
principle  of  authoritarianism  laid  down;  for  the  Keeper  of 
the  Door  (the  Opportunist  Dictator  or  all-powerful  State) 
can  control  even  the  elbows  of  passers-by  and  use  a  wedge 
against  the  push  of  the  wind ! 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  FOURTH  STYLE 

IN  INDIAN  PAINTING 


by  Winifred  Holmes 


From  the  evidence  which  remains  to  us,  the  history 
of  Indian  painting  seems  to  fall  into  three  distinct 
phases.  The  first  is  the  grand  style  of  the  murals  of 
Ajanta,  Bagh,  Sigirya  and.  one  understands,  some  recently 


discovered  temple  paintings  in  Tanjore.  This  style  is  the 
reverse  of  primitive;  it  is  aristocratic,  infinitely  accom¬ 
plished  and  evidently  the  flower  of  a  long  and  carefully- 
nurtured  tradition  of  composition  and  technique,  earlier 
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examples  of  which  have  vanished  with  the  buildings  they 
ornamented.  We  may  call  it  the  classical.  The  second  is 
the  Mughal  style  of  miniature  painting,  based  on  Persian 
tiadidons,  but  transformed  by  its  Indian  exponents  into 
a  style  of  its  own.  which  also  took  on  Chinese  and 
European  features.  This,  too,  is  an  aristocratic  art — ^the 
art  of  an  alien  court — and  it  is  secular  in  content:  its  aims, 
expositional.  The  third  is  the  Rajput  or,  as  it  is  more 
generally  known  to-day,  the  Rajasthani  school,  which 
grew  out  of  and  alongside  the  Mu^al  style  and  flourished 
in  pockets  of  Hindu  rule  where  it  acquired  various 
individual  indigenous  flavours.  The  Rajasthani  miniatures 
are  religious,  poetic  and  popular  in  content :  this  is  a  court 
art.  but  one  for  a  whole  people,  and  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  people  along  with  their  patriarchal 
ruler.  Its  character  is  lyrical,  emotional  and  sensuous. 

But  recently  it  has  become  apparent  that  this  is  far 
from  being  the  whole  story.  There  is  a  fourth  tradition 
with  distinct  and  peculiar  features  appearing  oddly,  but 
unmistakably,  at  various  times  and  in  different  places.  It 
is  being  referred  to  as  a  “  primitive,”  or  “  archaic  ”  style. 
Yet  there  is  a  vigour  and  accomplishment  about  it  wMch 
look  as  though  the  artist-craftsman  knew  exactly  what  he 
was  doing  and  that  his  distortions  and  formalisations  were 
deliberate,  made  for  a  studied  effect,  and  not  due  to  an 
inability  to  render  the  appearances  of  the  physical  world 
realistically.  There  is  a  distinct  parallel  here  between  the 
effects  of  abstraction  achieved  by  the  Italian  so-called 
“primitives,”  whose  work  had  its  roots  in  a  stylised  hieratic 
Byzantine  tradition  which  has  nothing  primitive  about  it. 
but  which  was  the  visual  expression  of  a  religious  idea. 

This  fourth  tradition  in  Indian  painting  shows  itself 
first  to  us  in  the  palm-leaf  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the 
Jain  belief  from  the  Western  coast,  particularly  Gujerat. 
The  earliest  of  these  MSS.  extent  is  dated  1127.  But  the 
material  of  palm-leaf  is  so  delicate  and  perishable  that  no 
doubt  this  is  a  fairly  late  example  of  an  established  style. 
What  are  its  features?  Vigorous  linear  movement  of 
angular  human  figures  in  flattened  and  distorted  poses,  the 
bodies  always  with  the  same  broad  chests,  slender  waists 
and  full  busts,  the  faces  always  in  profile,  with  large 
bulging  eyes  and  pointed  noses,  the  backgrounds  painted 
stylistically  with  the  same  conventions  of  depicting  rivers, 
clouds,  trees,  and  architectural  features.  Colours,  vivid 
red.  with  some  blue  and  gold  after  the  introduction  of 
paper.  The  whole  effect  is  one  of  bold  vital  life  and  move¬ 
ment;  but  an  abstraction  of  these  qualities,  not  in  any  way 
p  realistic  or  naturalistic  representation  of  the  world  of  the 
artist. 

The  type  of  painting  has  been  called  Jain,  but  it  is 
no!  stylistically  so.  There  is  no  Jain  style,  but  only  Jain 
content.  This  style  is  used  also  to  illustrate  the  Vasanta- 
vUasa,  a  romantic  and  erotic  poem,  and  some  Brahmanic 
MSS. 

Two-dimensional,  linear,  abstract,  without  perpesc- 
tive  and  at  opposite  poles  to  the  art  of  the  sculptor,  this 
Western  style  of  painting  is  closer  to  the  shadow-play  than 
to  any  other  school  of  Indian  painting.  The  likeness  of 
Javanese  shadow-play  puppets  is  immediately  striking. 
They  too,  are  always  depicted  in  profile,  with  long  sharp 
pointed  noses  and  bulging  eyes,  their  bodies  angular  and 
distorted.  Their  headdresses  and  ornaments  are  different. 
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of  course,  but  it  may  well  be  that  their  origins  lie  in  this 
fourth  school  of  Indian  painting  about  winch  as  yet  we 
know  so  little. 

The  Tibetan  writer.  Tara-natha,  writing  in  1608  on 
die  history  of  Indian  Buddhism,  says  that  the  mark  of 
tbe  great  painters  of  antiquity  was  a  close  adherence  to 
natural  forms.  He  states  that  there  was  a  continuity  of 
itylc  until  the  third  century  A.D.,  when  there  was  a  decline. 
But  two  and  a  half  centuries  later,  he  writes,  a  great 
painter  and  sculptor  called  Bimbasara  arose  in  Maghada. 
the  middle  kingdom,  who  initiated  a  renaissance  in  art 
The  work  of  Bimbasara  and  his  puf^s  b^me  himous 
throughout  the  land  and  from  this  renaissance  two  other 
jchools  of  painting  were  evolved,  the  Eastern  school  of 
Bengal  which  came  to  its  height  during  the  Pala  dynasty, 
ind  the  Western  school,  probably  of  Rajputana  and 
Gujerat.  If  this  is  true,  we  can  say  that  the  Eastern  school. 
IS  exemplified  by  Buddhist  palm-leaf  MSS.  from  Bengal 
remained  closer  to  the  original  style,  preserving  many  of 
^  qualities  of  classical  Indian  painting,  while  the  Western 
school  developed  differently,  evolving  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics,  just  described,  which  removed  it  from  the  main 
stream  of  Indian  tradition. 

The  question  is.  how  did  it  evolve  this  new  and 
strange  ethos?  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  say.  as  there 
is  no  evidence  on  which  to  base  conjecture.  We  can.  how¬ 
ever,  see  that  there  are  some  resemblances  in  it  to  Southern, 
and  particularly  Telegu,  village  art — the  mother  god¬ 
desses,  for  instance,  with  their  long  sharp  noses,  bulging 
eyes  and  clumsy  feet.  These  have  a  true  archaic  and 
primitive  appearance,  a  tradition  of  distortion  which 
appears  to  be  due  to  artlessness  and  not  design.  In  the 
South,  too.  there  are  certain  Vaishnava  temple  paintings 
which  are  akin.  Is  this  a  Southern  indigenous  tradition 
which  implanted  itself  in  the  West  and  overcame  the 
classical?  It  is  totally  different  from  what  we  think  of  as 
Dravidian — the  slender  rounded  sculptural  figures  of 
Mamallapuram  and  the  great  bronzes  of  the  11th  to  14tii 
centuries. 


.Many  of  the  shallow  reliefs  of  the  temples,  gateways 
and  palaces  of  Vijayanagar,  the  last  Hindu  kingdom  of 
the  l^uth  to  resist  the  Muslim  incursions,  are  in  this 
pseudo-archaic  style.  The  Rayas  of  Vijayanagar  were 
Telegus,  their  court  was  a  splendidly  luxurious  one.  and 
presumably  they  had  the  pick  of  artist-craftsmen  to  choose 
from.  At  Melicote  in  Mysore,  many  of  the  reliefs  of  the 
16th  century  Gopa-Rayal  gateway  and  bathing-tank  are  in 
this  style,  reminiscent  at  once  of  the  Jain  MSS.,  the  figures 
of  dancing  girls  always  depicted  with  angular  noses, 
distorted  l^ies  and  large  feet.  The  flatness  of  painting 
was  copied  by  the  sculptors,  many  of  their  efforts  being 
more  like  lively  line  drawings  than  moulded  reliefs.  A 
foreign  traveller  of  the  time  described  the  court  as  being 
full  of  courtesans,  dancers,  jugglers  and  performing 
elephants.  People  were  attracted  to  these  forms  of  art 
and  entertainment  rather  than  to  religion,  which  had 
hardened  into  a  lifeless  theology.  This  interest  re-vitalised 
sculpture  and  painting,  giving  craftsmen  a  new  direction. 
Figures  of  the  period — their  postures,  gestures,  hands, 
drapery  and  ornaments — are  aU  influenced  by  the  dance. 

When  Vijayanagar  fell  in  1565  to  the  Muslim  Con¬ 
federacy  of  Ae  three  Deccani  Kingdoms,  its  painters, 
sculptors,  dancers  and  musicians  were  dispersed.  Many  of 
them  went  to  Ahmadnagar,  where  a  school  of  miniature 
painting  grew  up  which  has  features  of  Mughal,  Rajput 
and  this  archaic  or  pseudo-archaic  style,  ^me  of  the 
paintings  from  Ahmadnagar  are  in  the  collection  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Bikaner,  shown  in  London  this  Autumn  by 
the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain. 

The  miniatures  whicti  have  evidences  of  this  fourth 
style  in  Indian  painting,  whose  origins  are  as  yet  not 
fully  understood,  have  received  the  greatest  attention  from 
scholars,  who  are  realising,  now  that  a  greater  richness  of 
Rajasthani  painting  is  avaUable  for  us  to  see  through  the 
generosity  of  Indian  collectors,  that  there  are  new  dis¬ 
coveries  to  be  made;  new  sources  of  insinration  to  be 
tapped  before  the  whole  outline  of  IiKlian  painting  can  be 
made  clear. 


THE  BURMESE  THEATRE 

by  David  Parry 


Notwithstanding  the  many  changes  that  have 
been  brought  about  in  Burma  during  the  last  decade, 
the  outdoor  theatre  is  still  the  centre  of  attraction  of 
every  feast  or  pwe,  and  this  form  of  entertainment  is  so 
popular  that  a  programme  beginning  in  the  late  afternoon 
may  well  be  prolonged  throu^out  the  night,  the  onlookers 
seated  on  mats  and  cushions  which  they  bring  with  them 
and  place  in  an  arc  around  the  rough  wooden  stage.  In 
contrast  to  the  more  famous  Chinese  and  Japanese  dramas, 
however,  which  are  traditional  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  these  Burmese  productions  have  been -modified  to 
such  an  extent,  particularly'in  recent  times,  that  the  plays 


of  today  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  those  of  fifty  years 
ago.  and  some  are  really  very  similar  to  old-fashioned 
variety  shows,  featuring  a  series  of  disconnected  acts  by 
singers,  dancers,  and  the  ubiquitous  clowns.  Indeed,  while 
serious  works  are  still  written  in  Burma  by  a  small  group 
of  scholars,  the  majority  of  these  are  intended  to  be  read 
and  studied  rather  than  performed,  and  at  the  outset  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  players  continue  to  observe 
the  numerous  conventions  governing  the  behaviour  of  all 
classes  directly  associated  with  the  country’s  dramatic  art. 
These  rules,  which  were  doubtless  originated  long  before 
the  days  of  the  great  playwrights  Shin  U  Awbatha.  U  Khin 
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U,  and  U  Pon  Nya,  are  virtually  the  only  links  that  now 
exist  between  the  average  modem  presentation  and  the 
pieces  that  were  given  at  the  Burmese  court. 

Although  a  number  of  conflicting  opinions  have  been 
expressed  regarding  the  origins  of  the  Burmese  play,  and 
alAough  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  national  theatre  in 
Burma  prior  to  the  18th  century,  it  is  generally  a^eed  that 
there  were  dramatic  elements  in  the  primitive  rituals  and 
fertility  rites  of  a  considerably  earlier  period,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  from  these  ceremonies  originated  the 
pageants  which  are  known  to  have  been  organised  in 
the  years  after  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Pagan.  These 
pageants,  which  started  as  straightforward  tableaux  but 
later  incorporated  a  certain  amount  of  action  and  dialogue, 
were  carried  through  the  streets  on  carts,  and  the  number 
of  vehicles  steadily  increased  as  the  scheme  became  more 
elaborate  and  rivalry  grew  among  the  populace  in  the 
various  districts,  while  a  further  development  was  that  the 
processions  began  to  halt  before  important  buildings  in  the 
town  or  village — at  the  house  of  the  local  headman, 
perhaps,  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  main  pagoda — in  order 
to  present  scenes  from  the  Birth  Stories  of  the  Buddha  or 
to  illustrate  his  teachings  in  some  other  way.  The  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  English  mystery  plays,  the  theme  of  the  so-called 
Nibhatkhin  was,  of  course,  essentially  religious,  but  the 
Burman’s  love  of  humour  and  gay  costumes  naturally 
exerted  a  powerful  influence,  and  o^y  the  conservative  out¬ 
look  of  the  people  prevented  the  pageant  from  degenerating 
into  farce.  For  instance,  no  one  was  allowed  to  imper¬ 
sonate  the  Buddha,  and  the  pa^  of  a  saint,  arahat,  was 
reserved  for  an  actor  who  undertook  to  keep  a  fast  when 
he  appeared  in  the  role. 

For  several  reasons,  notably  because  all  those  who 
took  part  were  amateurs,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
masses  should  regard  the  Nibhatkhin  as  something  they 
themselves  had  created,  and  it  survived  in  a  recognisable 
form  up  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  though  by  that 
time  its  popularity  had  seriously  declined.  Nevertheless, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  attitude  of  devout  Buddhists 
made  complete  freedom  of  expression  impossible,  and  by 
now  the  public’s  desire  for  realistic  plays  was  so  strong 
that  bands  of  wandering  minstrels,  persons  who  had 
hitherto  specialised  in  music  and  dancing  rather  than 
acting,  found  it  profitable  to  include  short  dramatic 
sketches  in  their  crude  shows.  The  reputations  of  these 
men  and  women  were  not,  in  any  case,  easily  damaged,  for 
on  account  of  their  worship  of  the  nats  or  spirits  respect¬ 
able  Burmans  considered  them  to  be  among  the  lowest  in 
the  social  scale,  and  it  was  in  these  irresponsible  hands  that 
the  future  of  the  drama  rested  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century,  when  Siamese  prisoners  captured  in  the 
operations  that  had  been  ordered  by  Sinbyushin,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Alaungpaya,  were  brought  to  his  capital 
and  invited  to  give  excerpts  from  the  plays  which  had  long 
since  been  adapted  from  the  Ramayana,  that  great  epic 
poem,  along  with  many  other  Sanskrit  texts,  having  reached 
Siam  as  Hinduism  expanded  rapidly  east. 

During  the  period  in  question  the  standard  of  learning 
was  extremely  high  in  court  circles,  and  it  is  not  suprising 
to  find,  therefore,  that  the  officials  residing  at  Sagaing  and 
Ava  embarked  enthusiastically  on  the  task  of  producing 
versions  of  the  two  principal  plays,  Rama  and  Aindar- 


wuntha,  at  first  merely  copying  them,  but  soon,  with  the 
rise  of  an  outstanding  author-statesman,  Myawaddi, 
launching  out  into  their  own  interpretations,  rejecting  much 
of  the  old  material  and  adding  deft  touches  eloquent  of 
the  Burmese  way  of  life.  Nor  was  this  new  kind  of  theatre 
for  long  the  amusement  solely  of  a  handful  of  ministers, 
for  as  the  movement  progress^  companies  of  actors,  some 
under  royal  patronage,  set  out  to  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  and  these  troupes  later  brou^ 
an  ever-growing  audience  into  contact  with  the  works  of 
U  Awbatha,  whose  themes,  as  befitting  a  monk,  were  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Jatakas;  with  the  masterpieces  of  U  Khin 
U,*  whose  Mahaw,  Daywagonban  and  Parpahein  were 
composed  after  the  Anglo-Burmese  War  of  1824;  and  with 
the  dramas  of  U  Pon  Nya,  whose  imprisonment  and  sub¬ 
sequent  death  in  the  months  following  the  Myinguo 
rel^Uion  hastened  to  its  conclusion  Burma’s  golden  age  of 
literary  and  artistic  achievement,  ushering  in  instead  an 
era  of  decaying  traditions  and  cheap  imitation  of  European 
technique.  The  court  itself  survived,  of  course,  until  the 
formal  annexation  of  1886,  but  amidst  the  political  and 
economic  chaos  of  those  last  twenty  years  there  could  be 
no  effective  support  for  struggling  dramatists,  and  it  was 
really  in  1865  that  the  throne  ceased  to  be  a  force  in 
cultural  affairs. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  drama  passed  once  again  under 
the  control  of  a  class  whose  chief  object  was  monetary 
gain,  and  theatregoers,  troubled  by  the  disasters  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  times,  not  unnaturally  welcomed  a  chance 
to  escape  into  the  realms  of  fantasy — into  a  world  where 
virtue  invariably  triumphed  and  where  the  hero  was  always 
a  prince,  the  heroine  a  princess,  and  the  scene  a  forest 
peopled  by  sprites,  ogres,  demons  and  gods.  With  the 
exception  of  a  symbolic  tree-branch  (occasionally  a  repre¬ 
sentation,  though  often  the  site  chosen  for  the  performance 
was  beneath  an  overhanging  bough)  there  had  been  prac¬ 
tically  no  decor  in  the  reigns  of  Bodawpaya,  Bagyidaw 
and  Tharawaddy,  but  exceedin^y  beautiful  curtains  and 
draperies  now  came  into  fashion,  and  the  improved 
methods  of  illumination  then  being  perfected  were  utilised 
to  the  full,  spotlights  of  rich  colour  picking  out  the  figures 
as  they  danced  and  sang.  The  intention,  clearly,  was  to 
appeal  to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the  mind,  and  conse¬ 
quently  dialogue  and  plot  became  of  less  and  less 
importance,  while  the  orchestra  was  revolutionised  by  the 
introduction  of  modem  instruments  to  supplement  the 
drums,  bells,  flutes  and  cymbals  of  the  orthcdox  Burmese 
musician.  There  were  even  attempts  to  set  up  permanent 
playhouses  in  the  large  towns,  though  the  idea  of  a  fixed 
admission  fee  to  the^  paya-zats,  the  costs  of  which  are 
usually  borne  by  the  well-to-do,  did  not  prove  attractive  to 
the  population  as  a  whole.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
changes,  it  is  worth  recording  that  the  property  men  still 
went  about  their  work  in  fuU  view  of  the  audience,  and 


*  Burmese  Drama,  Maiing  Htin  Aung  (Oxford  University 
Press — 1937)  in  addition  to  a  very  full  account  of  the 
development  of  the  national  theatre,  gives  English  trans¬ 
lations  of — or  extracts  in  English  from — a  number  of  well- 
known.  Burmese  plays,  including  U  Khin  U’s  Mahan, 
Daywagonban  and  Parpahein,  and  U  Pon  Nya’s  Paduma, 
Wizaya  and  Kawthala. 
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the  actresses,  too,  seated  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  state,  and  eventually  the  performances  became  almost 
completed  their  make-up  quite  unabashed.  exact  replicas  of  the  real  stage  productions,  the  pieces 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks  given  including  some  by  U  l&iin  U.  The  dolls  were 
that  the  touring  companies  are  by  no  means  exclusively  approximately  three  feet  tall,  and  hours  of  craftsmanship 
male,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  of  went  into  their  construction,  the  dresses  and  colourings 
the  actors’  unsavoury  reputation.  Admittedly,  women  in  being  remarkably  true  to  life,  while  facial  expressions,  too, 
Burma  are  allowed  a  great  deal  of  lattitude  in  such  matters,  were  modelled  as  accurately  as  possible.  Unlike  the 
but  Eastern  countries  where  mixed  parties  can  travel  and  majority  of  those  in  use  in  India  and  China,  the  Burmese 

live  together  without  exciting  unfavourable  comment  are  puppets,  in  common  with  the  Palermo  marionettes,  were 

very  rare  indeed,  and  as  the  players  still  made  offerings  to  worked  by  strings,  and  the  manipulators  regarded  them- 

thc  nats  before  their  productions,  and  as  they  even  went  so  selves  as  legitimate  actors,  making  offerings  to  the  nats  in 
tar  as  to  open  with  a  chorus  in  praise  of  spirit  worship,  precisely  the  same  way.  On  the  other  hand,  because  they 
their  ancestry,  with  all  its  evil  associations,  was  not  easily  took  no  visible  part  in  the  dramas,  audiences  held  them 

forgotten  by  the  average  Burmese.  In  this  connection,  to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  players,  and  in  comparison 

dien,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  honours  bestowed  on  the  they  appear  to  have  been  very  highly  esteemed, 

celebrated  actor-manager  U  Po  Sein  by  the  Burma  Govern-  Unfortunately,  the  puppet  theatre  depended  even 
ment  of  191^  were  absolutely  without  precedent,  and  no  more  than  the  living  actors  on  the  existence  of  the  court, 
less  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  senior  player  is  nowadays  and  the  events  of  1836  led  to  the  wholesale  disbanding 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  entire  company,  whereas  in  of  these  artistes’  troupes.  When  peaceful  conditions 
the  time  of  U  Khin  U  and  U  Pon  Nya  it  was  the  leader  returned,  the  showmen  found,  too,  that  tastes  had  altered 
of  the  orchestra  who  was  the  leader  of  the  troupe,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lack  of  customers  was  a  limiting 
However,  although  the  position  continues  to  improve,  the  factor,  and  on  account  of  the  intensive  training  and  regular 

status  of  the  profession  remains  far  below  that  of  its  rehearsals  necessary  for  realistic  presentations  there  were 

English  equivalent,  and  it  is  debatable  whether  the  actors  insufficient  recruits  to  replace  older  men  who  wished  to 

have  in  reality  merited  any  better  treatment  from  the  retire,  intelligent  youths  ^ing  no  longer  willing  to  join  a 

Burmese  public,  for  few  of  them  have  been  more  interested  trade  in  which  progress  was  slow  and  there  was  no  scope 

Ln  their  art  than  in  commercial  success.  at  all  for  fresh  ideas.  One  might  also  cite  the  rising  sales 

None  the  less,  there  is  one  entertainer  who  cannot  be  of  the  Burmese  novel  (which,  needless  to  say,  was  made 

accused  of  compromise  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  available  to  the  maCSses  by  the  introduction  of  efficient 

popularity  of  his  act,  and  he  is  the  puppet  showman  to  printing  machines)  as  a  development  that  had  a  profound 

be  encountered  very  occasionally  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  influence  on  the  traditional  forms  of  entertainment,  and 

Burma.  The  beginnings  of  this  form  of  theatre  are  to-day,  while  the  standard  of  the  musical  comedy  or  anyein 

obscure,  but  we  do  know  that  between  1782  and  1819  a  pwe  is  far  below  that  of  the  half-forgotten  classical  dramas, 

special  ministry  was  established  to  supervise  the  national  we  see  that  the  danger  confronting  the  ayoke  pwe  is 

drama,  and  the  official  in  charge  seems  to  have  paid  par-  nothing  less  than  the  threat  of  total  extinction.  That  a 

ticular  attention  to  the  ayoke  pwe,  which  in  the  18th  love  of  the  theatre  is  inherent  in  every  Burmese  there  can 

century  consisted  of  dances  by  dummy  animals,  magicians,  be  no  doubt,  but  only  prosperity  and  a  sustained  wave  of 

royal  personages,  and  so  on,  to  the  accompaniment  of  nationalistic  feeling  is  likely  to  bring  about,  in  either  sphere, 

appropriate  tunes.  As  a  result  of  this  supervision  the  a  revival  that  will  not  fall  short  of  the  attainments  of  the 

puppet  theatre  came  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  past. 


1  SAW  THE  INDIAN  ROPE  TRICK 


by  John  Carlsson 


Yes,  believe  me  or  not,  I  have  seen  the  Indian  Rope  it,  but  I  assure  you  that  this  was  not  due  to  the  alleged 

Trick.  And  I  am  in  a  position  to  supply  an  explana-  elusiveness  of  the  most  spectacular  of  all  the  known 

tion  for  it  which  may  almost  be  described  as  plausible,  illusions.  It  was  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  took  me 

I  wish  to  disclaim  the  rumour  that,  when  I  went  to  seven  years  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  Hindustani. 

India  in  1939,  I  did  so  with  a  view  to  earn  the  eleven  What,  you  might  argue,  has  the  knowledge  of  any 
hundred  pounds  offered  by  a  London  sceptic  to  anyone  language  got  to  do  with  a  jugglers’  feat? 
capable  of  producing  tangible  proof  for  the  mere  existence  This  is  what  I  saw  on  a  bright  and  sunny  afternoon 
of  the  almost  legendary  trick.  In  point  of  fact  1  have  in  April,  1946,  in  the  village  of  Premnagar,  six  miles  to 

forgotten  the  name  of  the  spirited  gent  who  offered  the  west  of  Dehra  Dun  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra 

that  generous  reward.  Yet  I  am  one  of  the  few  white  men  and  Oudh  in  India. 

who  can  truthfully  claim  to  have  seen  the  Indian*  Rope  On  the  village  green,  a  wide  open  space  lined  with 
Trick  performed.  I  had  to  wait  seven  years  before  I  saw  mud  shacks  and  a  few  brick  structures,  stood  a 
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juggler  surrounded  by  a  mildly  curious,  but  in  no  respect 
excited  crowd.  Beside  him  stood  a  little  boy  of  about 
eight  or  ten  wearing  a  singularly  bored  expression  on  his 
dirty,  but  otherwise  completely  blank  face.  Both  juggler 
and  boy  were  garbed  in  nothing  but  shirts  and  the 
customary  “dhoti,”  the  artistically  wrapped  loin  cloth. 
Before  them,  on  the  ground,  rested  a  large  covered  basket. 
The  juggler,  addressing  his  audience  in  terms  broadly 
reminiscent  of  the  language  employed  by  fair  touts, 
explained  that  he  was  now  going  to  perform  one  of  the 
most  astounding  feats  of  magic  human  eyes  have  ever 
beheld  and  requested  the  crowd  to  keep  quiet  and  watch 
him  carefully. 

Talking  all  the  time  at  a  monstrous  speed  he  removed 
the  flimsy  cloth  from  the  basket  and  withdrew  a  solid 
hemp  rope  of  approximately  twelve  yards  in  length.  First 
he  whirled  it  dexterously  around,  but  suddenly  he  flung 
it  high  up  in  the  air  .  .  .  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  known 
laws  of  gravity  the  rope  presently  assumed  the  rigidity  of 
a  solid  pole  and  remained  standing  stiffly  upright.  Although 
the  juggler  talked  incessantly  and  never  for  a  moment 
addressed  the  little  boy  at  his  side,  the  lad  apparently 
knew  what  was  expect^  of  him  and  started  to  climb  up 
the  rope.  After  a  few  seconds  he  disappeared  from  view 
into  what  looked  like  a  cloud.  As  soon  as  he  had  dis¬ 
appeared  the  juggler  extracted  a  long,  efficient  looking 
knife  from  his  basket.  He  inserted  it  between  his  teeth 
and  started  climbing  up  the  rope  himself.  For  a  couple 
of  seconds — or  was  it  minutes? — ^he,  too,  disappeared  from 
view,  although,  oddly  enough,  his  voice  was  still  plainly 
audible.  Then  the  ghoulish  things  began  to  happen.  First 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  little  boy  fell  to  the  ground.  A  few 
moments  later  the  second  arm  followed,  then  one  of  the 
legs,  then  another  leg,  and  finally  the  bleeding  rump  of 
the  unfortunate  little  fellow.  The  severed  limbs  were  lying 
on  the  ground,  close  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  clearly  visible 
by  all. 

Presently  the 'juggler  descended  the  rope,  the  blood¬ 
stained  knife  sticking  between  his  teeth.  From  his  hip 
dangled  the  head  of  the  boy  suspended  by  its  long,  black 
hair.  As  soon  as  he  touched  the  ground  the  juggler  col¬ 
lected  the  severed  limbs  of  the  lad  and  threw  them  into 
the  basket.  As  an  afterthou^t  he  added  the  pathetic  little 
head,  covered  the  basket  with  the  cloth  and  stood  back, 
making  queer  gesticulations.  Suddenly  he  uttered  a  shrill 
whistling  sound.  At  this  moment  the  rope  collapsed  at 
his  feet.  He  whisked  the  cover  off  the  basket  and  the  little 
boy  rose  to  his  feet,  grinning  and  completely  unharmed. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  outside  the  range  of  ordinary 
jugglery.  So  it  is,  and  this  is  what  made  this  trick  famous 
the  world  over.  You  may  say  that  none  of  the  inter¬ 
nationally  known  illusionists  has  ever  attempted  to 
perform  this  trick.  Quite  so,  and  this  is  what  made  people 
believe  that  it  could  not  be  performed,  that  it  was  mere 
fiction.  You  may  perhaps  say  that  a  performance  of  this 
trick  is  possible  solely  by  mass  hypnosis.  Correct.  It  is 
mass  hypnosis. 

I  have  met  hundreds  of  people  in  India  who  spent  a 
lifetime  in  the  country  and  never  saw  the  Rope  Trick.  If 
you  ask  any  of  these  people  whether  they  understand  the 
language  employed  by  Indian  jugglers  you  will  hear 
“  certainly  ”  as  an  answer.  But  this  is  where  they  make  a 


mistake.  Most  foreigners  fail  to  understand  the  juggler’s 
jxreparatory  talk.  You  cannot  hope  to  benefit  by  the 
performance  of  an  Indian  juggler  unless  you  actually 
understand  his  speech,  because  he  talks  you  into  seeing 
things  which  are  not  there.  I  know  the  lingo  employed 
by  most  Indian  jugglers  sufficiently  well  to  follow  (though 
not  to  conduct)  a  conversation  in  it. 

Any  experienced  hypnotist  trying  to  trick  a  crowd 
into  believing  that  they  are  witnessing  the  above  described 
phenomenon  would  undoubtedly  be  successful.  My  own 
explanation  for  the  only  real  mystery,  namely  that  the 
experiment  has,  to  my  knowledge,  never  been  attempted 
outside  India,  is  simply  this :  it  is  a  shade  too  drastic  and 
too  grim  for  western  audiences.  The  Indian  palate  is  used 
to  extremes.  Indians  do  expect  drastic  performances  and 
are  plainly  disappointed  if  the  jug^er  or  actor  fails  to 
satisfy  their  somewhat  spoiled  appetite. 

It  was  in  New  Etelhi  where  I  witnessed  another 
“  impossible  ”  feat  of  Indian  jugglery.  Although  less  inter¬ 
nationally  notorious  than  the  Rope  Trick  it  struck  me  as 
extraordinary  in  more  than  one  respect. 

In  a  factory  yard  measuring  approximately  50  by  70 
yards  a  dense  crowd  was  watching  a  juggler  going  through 
the  following  routine : 

He  was  standing  in  a  little  open  space  of  not  more 
than  about  45  feet  diameter.  Before  him  on  the  ground  a 
little  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  was  lying.  The 
juggler,  talking  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  words  per  minute, 
extracted  a  long  knife  from  the  folds  of  his  flowing  gar¬ 
ment.  bent  down  and,  before  the  eyes  of  the  petrified 
onlookers,  cut  off  her  tongue.  At  that  moment  a  stray  dog 
appeared  from  among  the  crowd.  The  juggler  threw  the 
bleeding  tongue  at  the  dog  who  swallow^  it  immediately. 
Again  the  juggler  bent  down,  severed  the  girl’s  ears  and 
flung  them  at  the  same  dog.  The  ears  disappeared  too. 
Finally  he  hacked  off  the  girl’s  hands  and  feet  and  again 
threw  them  at  the  dog.  The  girl’s  blood  was  flowing 
freely,  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  The  juggler  seemed 
to  have  satisfied  his  thirst  for  blood.  He  covered  her 
body  with  a  dirty  sheet  of  cotton,  spread  out  his  hands, 
murmured  a  few  words  in  a  language  which  really  no  one 
understood,  and  again  withdrew  %e  sheet.  The  girl 
jumped  to  her  feet,  laughing.  She  was  completely 
unharmed.  She  even  showed  her  tongue  as  a  proof  that 
it  was  still  there. 

Not  only  I,  but  at  least  three  dozen  people  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  whole  horrible  procedure  of  her  mutilation. 
Everybody  was  horrified.  Or  very  nearly  everybody. 
Beside  me  stood  a  gentleman  from  Madras.  From  the 
puzzled  expression  on  his  face  I  gathered  that  he  was  at 
a  total  loss  what  to  make  of  it. 

“  What  do  you  say  to  this?”  I  asked  him. 

“To  what  .  .  .?”  the  Madrassi  retorted. 

“  Why,  didn’t  you  see  that  dog  eat  the  little  girl’s 
tongue?” 

“Which  dog?”  inquired  the  man  from  the  South, 
almost  angrily.  “That  fellow  is  a  cheat.  No  doubt  he 
pretends  to  be  a  magician,  but  all  he  does  is  some  silly 
gesticulating.” 

Here  is  your  explanation  for  the  Rope  Trick  and 
similar  mysteries.  Unless  you  are  capable  of  absorbii^ 
the  ju^er’s  talk  you  cannot  possibly  witness  any  of  his 
deceptions. 
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ECONOMIC 

SEQION 

Hong  Kong’s  Trade 
with  North  Korea 

WHETHER  the  trade  between  North  Korea  and 
Hong  Kong  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
the  future  trade  policy  of  Communist  China  is  open 
to  discussion.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1949,  this  trade  reached  the  total  value  of 
over  40  million  H.K.  dollars,  and  that  North  Korea’s 
exports  to  Hong  Kong  during  March-April  were  much 
hi^er  than  during  January -February,  while  on  the  other 
hand  North  Korea’s  imports  from  Hong  Kong  decreased 
considerably  during  the  same  period.  Hong  Kong’s  sub¬ 
stantial  trade  with  South  Korea  was  throughout  the  four 
months  of  1949  of  a  more  steady  character. 

Hong  Kong’s  trade  with  Hong  Kong's  trade 
North  Korea  with  South  Korea 


1949 

Hong  Kong  imports  H.K.  exports 

H.K.  imps.  H.K.  exps. 

goods 

silver 

goods 

goods 

Jan. 

1 ,990,448 

11,189,014 

2,917,700 

7,447,909 

Feb. 

1,111,880 

137,280 

9,052,168 

4,481,307 

9,549,083 

Mar. 

10,338,085 

149,499 

3,050,946 

2,039,613 

13,207,129 

Apr. 

6,525,847 

140,195 

530,582 

3,973,285 

9.553,846 

(All  figures  in  H.K.  dollars.) 


The  main  items  of  Hong  Kong’s  imports  from  North 
Korea  during  the  March-April  period  were  (in  H.K. 
dollars) :  cuttle  fish,  448,5(X);  oil-se^  cake  and  other  vege¬ 
table  oil  residues,  2,472,5^;  peanuts  (shelled  and  not 
shelled),  2,781,459;  soya  beans,  2,018,181;  soya  bean  oil, 
136,800;  peanut  oil,  712,071;  plants  and  seeds  (mainly  for 
use  in  medicines  or  perfumery),  749,852;  undressed  fur 
skins,  210,484;  horse  and  other  coase  hair,  383,(XX);  pigs’ 
and  boars’  bristles,  2823,000;  macaroni,  vermicelli  and 
similar  products,  1,731,330. 

The  decrease  of  the  main  groups  of  Hong  Kong 
export  goods  to  North  Korea  is  shown  by  the  following 
table :  — 

Jan.  1949  Apr.  1949 
(in  H.K.  dollars) 

Chemical  elements  and  compounds 
Dyeing,  tanning  and  colouring  sub¬ 
stances  '(crude  materials  excluded)  1,183,025  89,160 

Rubber  and  rubber  products  ...  1,422,173 

Pulp,  paper,  cardboard,  and  manu-  968,795  60,480 

factures  thereof  .  1,491,265  11,582 

Textile  fabrics  and  small  wares  ...  1,935,265  239,060 

Vehicles  and  transport  equipment  1,121,616  1,340 

An  analysis  of  Hong  Kong’s  trade  with  countries  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  shows  that  during  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year  Hong  Kong  imported  goods  valued  at  over 
H.K.$430,000  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  over  H.K.$1.5  miUion 
fiom  Czechoslovakia,  nearly  H.K. $900,000  from  Poland, 
and  over  H.K.$22,000  from  Hungary.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  same  period  Hong  Kong’s  exports  to  these 
countries  amounted  to  only  H.K.$1,815  to  Czechoslovakia, 
and  to  H.K.$759,462  to  the  Soviet  Union  (wolframite 
442,000  and  antimony  ore,  317.462  H.K.  dollars’  worth). 
Thus  Hong  Kong’s  total  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
with  these  countries  reached  nearly  the  height  of  Hong 
Kong’s  favourable  balance  of  trade  with  North  Korea. 


WASTE  LANDS  INTO  FARMS 

hy  Alfred  J.  Edwin 

'^HE  question  whether  India  will  achieve  self-  assume  bigger  proportions  in  later  years  as  it  is  estimated 
1.  sufficiency  in  food  by  1951  has  been  uppermost  in  the  that  India  has  65  million  acres  of  cultivable  waste  land, 
minds  of  many  people  as  the  Government  of  India.  Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  bringing  new  land 
committed  to  raise  the  country’s  production  by  four  and  a  under  the  plough  is  important  because  a  recent  estimate 
half  million  tons  by  December,  1951,  has  intensified  its  revealed  the  unhappy  fact  that  the  acreage  under  eight 
drive  to  grow  more  food.  food  and  other  crops  (excluding  wheat)  registered  a 

Since  29th  Jime,  when  India’s  Prime  Minister  launched  decrease  of  over  three  and  a  half  million  acres  in  1948-49 
the  new  food  drive  through  a  nation-wide  broadcast,  Delhi  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

and  some  of  the  provincial  capitals  have  witnessed  feverish  So  far,  land  reclamation  work  has  produced  the  most 
activity.  There  have  been  surveys,  conferences,  ministerial  tangible  results  in  the  northern  provinces  of  East  Punjab 
discussions,  all  with  a  view  to  increasing  food  production  and  the  U.P.  While  Madras  has  a  six-year  plan,  small- 
by  15  per  cent.  As  the  self-sufficiency  drive  has  assumed  scale  projects  are  being  implemented  in  the  Central 
concrete  shape,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  Govern-  Provinces,  Bombay,  Bihar  and  Madhyabharat  (Union  of 
ment  proposes  to  achieve  the  target  by  intensive  cultivation,  the  former  states  of  Gwalior,  Indore  and  Malwa). 
which  means  an  increased  supply  of  good  seeds,  manure  In  consultation  with  the  Centre,  the  East  Punjab 
and  fertilisers;  by  improving  irrigation,  especially  the  tube-  Government  is  working  on  a  scheme  which  should  yield 
well  system;  and  by  reclaiming  cultivable  waste  land,  the  50,0(X)  acres  annually.  Nearly  10,000  acres  along  the  River 
target  for  this  being  800,000  acres.  Jumna  are  expected  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  end  of  October 

Thou^  by  no  means  the  most  important  part  of  the  this  year  and  the  cost  of  reclamation  has  worked  out  at 
drive  at  present,  land  reclamation  projects  are  likely  to  about  £4  per  acre.  Some  of  this  land  has  already  been  put 
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under  sugar  cane.  To  overcome  the  shortage  of  bullocks, 
tractors  have  been  used,  and  within  two  years  the  East 
Punjab  expects  t  ohave  400  of  them  in  operation.  The  rural 
economy  of  this  province  suffered  considerable  strain  due 
to  the  partition  of  India.  In  1947-48,  the  Province  faced 
a  deficit  of  231,000  tons  of  foodgrains,  but  in  the  following 
year  this  was  reduced  to  106,000  tons.  This  was  achieved 
mainly  through  steps  taken  by  the  Agriculture  Department. 
In  the  two  years  since  partition  no  fewer  than  22  develop¬ 
ment  schemes  have  been  sanctioned  and  are  being 
implemented  to  make  the  province  once  again  the  granary 
of  India. 

Compared  with  the  Punjab,  the  U.P.  has  had  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  transition  period.  Fortunate  in  having  a 
strong  and  stable  government,  the  province  has  been  able 
to  give  continuity  to  some  of  the  projects  undertaken  in 
pre-1947  years.  Planned  in  the  beginning  with  a  view  to 
re-settling  demobilised  soldiers  and  later  for  refugees  from 
across  the  frontier,  the  U.P.’s  reclamation  schemes  have, 
because  of  the  country’s  food  problem,  assumed  a  new 
sense  of  urgency.  The  projects  are,  broadly  speaking, 
confined  to  two  areas — Ganga  Khadir  or  the  riverine  tracts 
along  the  Ganges  in  Meerut  District;  and  the  Terai  (or  the 
edge  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas)  in  Naini  Tal 
district. 

The  part  of  the  riverine  tract — well  known  for  pig¬ 
sticking  meets  and  the  famous  Khadir  Cup  competition — 
now  being  reclaimed  covers  an  area  of  47,000  acres.  This 
scheme  was  first  mooted  in  1944,  althou^  at  that  time  it 
was  proposed  to  entrust  it  to  a  joint-stock  company.  The 
present  provincial  government,  which  came  to  power  after 
India  became  a  Dominion,  decided  to  take  over  the  scheme 
as  a  State  enterprise.  Within  four  months  of  independence 
the  first  land-breaking  operations  were  started  with  the  aid 
of  a  unit  of  the  Central  Tractor  Organisation. 

In  spite  of  the  many  and  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties — anti-malaria  measures  had  to  be  started 
immediately;  jungles  had  to  be  cleared  and  the  danger  of 
panthers  and  other  wild  animals  removed;  roads  had  to  be 
built  and  regular  transport  and  supplies  arranged;  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  housing  of  the  men  engaged  on 
the  work — 9,836  acres  of  virgin  soil  were  ploughed  up 
between  December,  1947,  and  April,  1948.  In  the  next 
three  months  this  land  was  double-harrowed  and  sowing 
actually  completed. 

The  next  stage  of  the  reclamation  operations  was 
started  towards  the  end  of  1948  with  a  view  to  recovering 
some  12,000  acres.  This  stage  was  to  have  been  completed 
by  August  this  year.  In  December,  1947,  when  the 
operations  were  begun,  29,000  acres  were  divided  into 
square  blocks  of  160  acres  each.  There  were  sub-divisions 
of  40  acres  which  were  in  turn  marked  out  into  10-acre 
blocks  representing  the  normal  holding  of  a  farmer. 
Excluding  capital  expenditure  incurred  in  the  construction 
of  roads  and  buildings,  the  cost  of  reclamation  (including 
such  necessary  operations  as  the  anti-malaria  campaign) 
between  December,  1947,  and  October,  1948,  was  £50,000. 
This  worked  out  at  about  £5  per  acre  reclaimed  and 
ploughed. 

The  land  being  reclaimed  is  very  fertile  and  rich 
enough  for  double  sowings.  The  results  already  obtained 


t 


point  to  the  fact  that,  carried  out  according  to  plan,  the 
scheme  should  be  an  economic  success,  besides  contributing 
substantially  towards  solving  the  intricate  problems  of 
resettlement  and  growing  more  food. 

Nor  does  the  scheme  end  with  the  work  of  reclamation 
and  cultivation.  Plans  are  already  under  way  for  24  multi¬ 
purpose  co-operative  societies  and  a  lp,000-acre  collective 
farm.  While  the  latter  will  be  developed  into  a  centre  of 
agricultural  research  and  a  source  of  good  quality  seeds, 
the  former  will  include  in  their  activities  the  management 
of  schools,  dispensaries  and  water  supply  undertakings. 
The  possibility  of  establishing  poultry  farms  and  inland 
fisheries  is  also  under  consideration.  Moreover,  a  town 
with  an  ultimate  population  of  10,000  is  being  built  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Hastinapur.  This  historic  city  dates  back 
to  the  times  of  the  M^abharata  and  in  recent  years  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  archaeologists.  The  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  town  was  laid  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
earlier  this  year.  Though  the  present  plans  do  not  include 
power  schemes  and  railway  links  with  Meerut  (the  nearest 
railway  junction  is  25  miles  away)  it  is  quite  likely  that 
these  will  be  developed  as  the  scheme  progresses.  Meerut 
and  Hastinapur  have  already  been  linked  up  with  a  good 
road;  in  years  to  come  the  Ganges  should  provide  an  ideal 
source  for  hydro-electric  projects. 

Besides  bringing  large  areas  of  waste  land  under  the 
plough,  the  main  sig^cance  of  the  Ganges  Khadir  scheme 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  opened  up  the  possibility 
cultivating  and  colonising  large  tracts  of  similar  land  in 
other  provinces.  A  conservative  estimate  is  that  there 
are  millions  of  acres  of  land  all  over  the  country  which 
should  respond  to  similar  treatment. 

To  a  great  extent  this  is  also  true  of  the  U.P.’s  second 
major  reclamation  scheme  in  Naini  Tal  District.  The 
problems  to  be  surmounted  in  the  Terai  are  of  a  greatw 
magnitude  than  those  confronted  in  the  Khadir,  but  work  is 
proceeding  for  reclaiming  ISO  square  miles. 

The  Terai  area  is,  according  to  an  official  report, 
“  notoriously  malarial  and  is  characterised  by  its  large 
savanna  of  tall  grasses  and  reeds,  tracts  of  forests  mostly 
of  an  inferior  nature,  with  scattered  patches  of  cultivation 
generally  in  the  southern  half,  and  a  network  of  streams 
bordered  by  overhanging  trees  and  tall  sarpat  grasses  and 
tangled  growth  of  creepers  that  only  an  elephant  can 
surmount.” 

While  malaria  and  influenza  took  a  heavy  toll  of  lives, 
wild  animals — including  tigers,  panthers  and  boars — were 
a  constant  threat  to  colonisation.  While  blue  bulls  and 
many  species  of  deer  played  havoc  with  the  villagers’ 
meagre  efforts  to  grow  crops,  herds  of  wild  elephants  were 
responsible  for  the  desertion  of  scores  of  villages.  Earlier 
attempts  at  irrigation  were  primitive  and  lack  of  communi¬ 
cations  kept  civilisation  away. 

In  strange  contrast  to  these  seemingly  insurmountable 
odds  are  the  results  of  the  U.P.  Government’s  land  reclama¬ 
tion  drive,  pioneering  efforts  that  have  brought  new  roads, 
damp-proof  houses,  electricity  and  a  clean  water  supply 
to  an  area  known  to  be  the  most  inhospitable  and  the 
unhealthiest  in  the  province.  Tractors  broke  up  over  7,000 
acres  in  the  first  six  months  of  1948,  and  some  5,000  acres 
of  this  reclaimed  tract  were  brought  under  paddy  and 
pulses.  In  the  following  winter  nearly  4,000  acres  were 
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sown  with  wheat,  barley,  gram  and  peas.  For  the  second  a  start  has  been  made.  Planners  have  been  busy  with  their 
stage  of  the  scheme  10,000  acres  were  earmarked  for  blueprints;  where  schemes  already  existed  they  have 
reclamation  by  the  beginning  of  July  this  year.  assumed  more  importance.  Obstacles  have  still  to  be 

This,  then,  is  the  part  being  played  by  land  reclamation  faced,  but  they  are  being  matched  with  a  growing  sense  of 
in  India’s  Grow  More  Food  plan,  a  drive  which  has  been  responsibility,  with  purposeful  determination.  It  is  a 
placed  on  a  war  footing  to  implement  the  recommendations  peacetime  war,  being  fought  to  the  battle-cry  of  “  Produce 
of  Lord  Boyd-Orr.  The  most  encouraging  feature  is  that  or  Perish.” 

PAKISTAN’S  “  CALIFORNIA  ” 

by  H.  A.  Sims 


The  North  West  Frontier  Province  of  Pakistan  may 
well  vie  with  fruit-producing  California,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  On  almost  the  same  latitude,  the 
N.W.F.P.  has  similar  elevations  with  corresponding 
variations  of  soil  and  climate,  which  enable  her  to  produce 
the  same  varieties  of  fruit  as  well  as  such  tropical  products 
as  lichis,  mangoes  and  bananas.  In  the  days  of  British 
India,  the  N.W.F.P.  met  the  largest  part  of  the  demand 
for  fruit  for  the  whole  of  India.  During  the  late  war  the 
Province  kept  the  Armies  supplied  with  4,000  tons  of  dried 
and  40,000  tons  of  fresh  fruit  a  year. 

The  famous  Frontier  peach  deserves  its  praise  for  its 
texmre  and  fragrant  flavour.  In  the  1941  census,  245,191 
peach  trees  were  listed  in  the  settled  areas  of  Peshawar, 
Mardan,  Hazara  and  Kohat  alone  while  it  is  known  that 
there  are  many  more  in  the  remaining  five  Agencies  in  the 
Districts  of  Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan. .  Thousands  of 
new  plants  are  distributed  every  year  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Pakistan  Government. 

The  North  West  Frontier  Province,  backed  by  the 
Government  of  Pakistan,  is  looking  forward  to  a  brilliant 
future.  The  primitive  system  of  irrigation  at  present 
employed,  whereby  water  is  obtained  by  digging  miles  of 
wells  all  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  is  to  be  superseded 
by  the  Warsak  Hydro-electric  Scheme;  a  multi-purpose 
project  which  will  supply  much  needed  water  to  convert 
the  aridity  of  as  yet  infertile  areas.  From  this  scheme 
alone,  65,000  acres  in  the  Peshawar  district  will  be  brought 
into  production,  while  the  releases  from  the  Bara  River  will 
be  used  for  irrigation  in  the  Tribal  Areas  including  part 
of  the  Khajuri  Plain.  The  large  tracts  at  present  lying  idle 
in  the  Kohat  Valley  will  be  developed  by  means  of  tube 
wells. 

The  N.W.F.P.  has  been  found  to  be  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  several  factories  operating  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
canning  and  preserving  of  her  fruit.  This,  hitherto,  has 
presented  a  serious  problem  as  good  yields  of  the  more 
perishable  fruit,  through  lack  of  canning  or  storage 
facilities,  have  always  caused  a  disheartening  fall  in  prices. 
This  in  turn  has  given  rise  to  another,  in  that  the  farmers 
have  preferred  the  more  easily  kept  citrus  fruits,  which 
then  became  a  glut  on  the  Pakistan  markets. 

The  preservation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  form  of 
“  sherberts.”  pickles  and  chutneys  is  quite  an  ancient  art  in 
the  Indo-Pakistan  sub-continent,  particularly  in  that  part 
which  is  now  Pakistan.  Modem  methods  of  preserving  or 


canning  fruit,  however,  have  only  been  practised  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

There  is  already  in  operation  a  Fruit  Products  Control 
Order  which  ensures  that  the  fruit  products  of  the  whole 
of  Pakistan  attain  a  certain  minimum  standard  of  quality. 
The  Provincial  Government  of  the  N.W.F.P.  itself  main¬ 
tains  its  own  research  stations  for  the  improvement  of  fruit 
culture,  the  study  and  control  of  plant  diseases,  analytical 
work  on  soils  and  the  introduction  and  evolution  of  new 
crops.  The  largest  of  these  is  that  of  Tamab,  near 
Peshawar.  It  comprises  a  model  agricultural,  and  fruit 
farm  which,  with  its  large  acreage  of  experimental  beds  and 
supported  by  a  well-equipped  laboratory,  keeps  a  large 
staff  fully  occupied.  Experiments  made  by  the  pioneers 
of  Tamab  are  being  followed  up  with  obvious  beneficial 
results  all  over  the  Province. 
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RICE  AND  CRAIN  PRODUCTION  IN  KOREA 

'  by  David  Ahn  (^Seoul) 


Korea,  with  its  slopes  and  hills,  is  better  suited  for 

the  growing  of  other  cereal  grains  than  it  is  for 

raising  rice.  But  when  the  Japanese  occupied  the 

country,  they  forced  Koreans  to  increase  rice  production 
in  order  to  fiU  Japan’s  own  food  needs.  Under  the 
exploitive  policy  of  the  Japanese,  Korea  was  forced  to 
export  approximately  half  of  her  rice  crop  to  Japan. 
Meanwhile  rice  consumption  per  capita  in  Korea  declined 

by  44  per  cent,  during  the  1919  to  1938  period  of  the 

Japanese  occupation. 

About  21  per  cent,  of  Korea’s  total  land  area  is  under 
cultivation.  The  acreage  of  paddy  fields  in  Korea 
increased  on  the  average  by  26,000  a  year  from  1919  to 
1938,  when  the  total  was  4,292,000  acres.  A  rice  shortage 

in  Japan  in  1918  caused  the  Japanese  to  begin  looking 
upon  Korea  as  a  food  bin  for  Japan,  and  the  Japanese 

prepared  a  30-year  plan  for  increasing  rice  production  in 
Korea.  The  plan  was  cancelled  in  1933  because  of  over¬ 
production  of  rice.  When  Japan  went  to  war  with  China, 
she  again  suffered  from  food  shortage  and  Korea  was 
forced  to  step  up  rice  production,  A  seven-year  plan  was 

worked  out  in  1939.  These  plans  provided  for  clearing 

additional  lands  for  cultivation,  converting  dry  6elds  into 

paddy  fields  and  improving  fertilisation. 

An  idea  of  the  part  rice  played  in  Korean  agriculture 
during  the  Japanese  occupation,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  in  1938  the  gross  value  of  the  various  grains 
produced  was  as  follows:  rice,  $254,100,000;  wheat,  barley, 
oats  and  rye,  $51,200,000;  other  cereals.  $33,400,000.  Rice 
accounted  for  58.9  per  cent,  of  the  gross  value  of  all  crops 
produced  in  Korea. 

The  war  years  of  1940  through  1944  saw  a  decline 
in  agricultural  production  in  Korea.  Japan  was  using 
Korea’s  chemical  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  war  equip¬ 
ment,  and  a  shortage  of  commercial  fertilisers  resulted.  It 
continued  to  be  scarce  in  agricultural  south  Korea  at  the 

end  of  the  war  because  the  chemical  plants  are  in  the 


northern  part.  The  American  Military  Government,  when 

it  occupied  southern  Korea  in  1945,  worked  out  a  five-year 

plan  to  increase  the  application  of  commercial  fertiliser, 

imported  from  the  United  States,  to  a  level  beyond  that 
ever  reached  in  Korea  before.  Both  planted  acreage  and 
production  have  been  increased  since  1946.  By  foUowing 
the  new  production  plan,  which  calls  for  double-cropping 
and  increasing  the  yield  per  acre  through  the  use  (rf 
fertiliser,  Korea  is  expected  to  have  an  export  surplus  ^ 
around  100,000  metric  tons  of  grains  and  pulses  by  1950. 

The  plan  has  been  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  conjunction  with  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  in  the  southern  zone  in  1948.  Although 

rice  will  continue  to  be  the  major  food  crop,  the  plan  pro¬ 
vides  that  grains  other  than  nee  will  make  up  a  greater 

percentage  of  the  total  agricultural  output  than  was  the 
practice  under  the  Japanese.  In  addition  to  adding 
variety  and  nutrition  to  the  Korean  diet,  the  increase  in 
the  production  of  other  grains  will  serve  as  a  safeguard 
against  famine.  When  drought  or  floods  cause  a  rice 

shortage,  the  Koreans  will  have  other  foods  to  tide  them 

over  untij^rice  is  plentiful. 

Although  the  E.C.A.  programme  is  concentrated  on 
increasing  grain  production.  Koreans  also  should  be 
encouraged  to  breed  more  cattle  in  order  to  supplement 
imported  fertilisers.  The  livestock  population  of  Korea 
grew  during  the  Japanese  occupation,  but  in  1944  there 
was  still  only  one  cow,  one  pig  and  five  chickens  for  every 
two  farms  in  Korea. 

Farmers  in  the  new  Republic  of  Korea  are  deter¬ 
mined  through  hard  work  to  improve  their  land  and 
increase  production.  This  determination,  coupled  with 
the  help  of  E.C.A.,  should  result  in  the  raising  of  the 

Korean  diet  to  a  level  equal  to  that  of  any  country  in  the 

world  and  in  the  creation  of  an  agricultural  surplus  for 

export. 


LAND  REFORM  IN  JAPAN 

by  V.  Wolpert 
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The  Eand  Reform  carried  out  in  Japan  during  the  last 
three  years  may  become  a  vital  factor  in  influencing 
the  entire  social  structure  of  the  country,  provided 

that  the  benefits  of  the  reform  outlast  the  Occupation, 

and  provided  that  the  reform  will  be  followed  by  further 

measures  for  the  progressive  development  of  rural  Japan. 
Since  Japan’s  agricultural  population  amounts  to  nearly 
half  of  her  to’tal  population,  this  fact  alone  shows  the 
influence  of  conditions  prevailing  in  Japanese  villages  on 

the  political  life  of  the  country. 

In  the  past,  the  semi-feudal  system  which  kept  millions 
of  Japanese  farmers  in  complete  dependency  on  landlords 
and  local  officials,  constituted  a  corner-stone  of  Japan’s 


totalitarian  regime.  The  Land  Reform,  it  is  hoped.  wiU  ‘ 
lead  not  only  to  a  more  even  distribution  of  farm  land,  * 
and  break  the  hold  of  big  landlords  on  the  farm  population,  • 

but  will  prove  to  be  a  major  move  towards  a  democratic  | 
Japan.  The  characteristic  features  of  Japan’s  agriculture 

are  overpopulation  and  the  comparatively  small  arabte 
area  in  relation  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  j 
agricultural  work.  Japan  possesses  the  smallest  area  und« 
cultviation  per  capita  of  any  Far  Eastern  country.  It  J 

amounts  to  only  0.21  acres  as  against  0.77  acres  in  India, 
and  1.26  acres  in  China.  While  the  average  farm  in  China 
consists  of  three  acres  (the  figures  for  the  U.K.,  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada  are  10,  47  and  80  acres  respectively),  a 
Japanese  average  farm  consists  of  only  2.4  acres. 


t 
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The  overcrowding  of  the  land  led  to  extremely  efficient 
farming,  with  very  high  yields  per  acre,  but  on  the  other 

hand  it  has  resulted  in  unbearable  tenancy  conditions. 
The  following  facts  illustrate  the  land  ownership  in  Japan 
in  1946 : 

(a)  Twenty-five  landlords  possessed  an  average  of  4,500 
acres  each  (the  size  of  about  22,000  average  tenant 

farms), 

(b)  Three  per  cent,  of  Japanese  farmers  possessed  30  per 

cent,  of  the  country’s  cultivated  land,  and  nearly  half 

of  the  total  tenanted  land, 

(c)  In  April.  1946,  out  of  the  total  number  of  5.909.229 
farm  households  in  Japan,  nearly  1.6  million  households 
were  completely  dependent  on  rented  allotments,  while 
an  additional  1  million  households  belonged  to  the 
category  of  farmers  who  possessed  a  very  small  piece 
of  land  and  had  to  rent  the  greater  part  of  the  allot¬ 
ments  cultivated  by  their  family. 

The  payment  of  rent  in  kind  was  the  usual  practice, 
and  the  tenants  had  to  pay  as  rent  up  to  50  per  cent,  of 
their  rice  harvest,  and  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  other 
crops.  These  high  rents  often  caused  the  tenant-farmer  to 

tiecome  indebted  to  his  landlord,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in 

l«7  farm  debts  amounted  to  6,000  million  Yen,  on  which 

the  farmers  had  to  pay  a  10  per  cent,  interest  rate.  The 
post-war  Land  Reform  has  not  enfirely  eliminated  land¬ 
lordism  in  Japan,  but  has  diminished  its  strength 
considerably,  and  has  increased  the  number  of  small¬ 
holders  by  about  two  million. 

The  resistance  of  Japanese  reactionary  forces  against 

the  drafting  and  later  against  the  execution  of  the  Land 

Reform  Law,  is  proof  of  its  importance.  The  Land 
Reform  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Japanese  Diet  in  October, 
1946,  and  during  the  debates  the  so-called  “  Progressive  ” 
and  “  Liberal  ”  Parties  attempted  to  shelve  it.  Only  Gen. 
MacArthur’s  intervention,  in  particular  the  December,  1945, 
directive  calling  for  the  destruction  of  the  “economic 
bondage  which  has  enslaved  the  Japanese  farmers  for 
centuries  of  feudal  oppression  “  enabled  the  Bill  to  be 
passed. 

The  Land  Reform  abolished  absentee  landlordism 
and  fixed  a  maximum  of  arable  land  which  resident 

landlords  were  allowed  to  retain;  three  cho  in 
Honshu,  Kyushu  and  Shikoku,  and  twelve  cho  in 

Hokkaido  (1  cho  =  2.45  acres).  Out  of  this  maximum 
the  landlord  is  allowed  to  rent  up  to  one-third,  but  has  to 
cultivate  the  remaining  two-thirds  with  his  own  family 
members.  The  arable  area  over  the  fixed  maximum  was 

to  be  sold  to  the  Government  which  were  to  re-sell  the  land 

to  tenant  farmers,  thus  turning  them  into  owner-farmers. 

The  tenants  were  to  pay  vei7  low  prices  to  acquire 
land,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  could  be  spread  over  a 
number  of  years.  It  was  anticipated  that  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  reform  about  600,000  cho  or  roughly  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area  will  be  still  rented.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Reform  fixed  a  number  of  regulations  improving 

the  prevailing  tenancy  conditions.  Payment  in  kind  is 
prohibited,  the  rent  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  25  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  crop  in  respect  to  paddy  fields,  and  15  per 
cent,  in  respect  to  other  fields.  TTie  reform  aimed  at  the 
transfer  of  two  million  cho  from  landlords  to  tenants  by 

the  end  of  1948,  and  in  June,  1949,  it  was  announced  that 
the  reform  was  “as  good  as  completed.”  The  number 
of  tenant-farmers  has  been  reduced  from  1.6  million  to 
330,000. 


W.  MacMahon  Ball,  former  representative  of  the 

British  Commonwealth  at  the  Allied  Councii  for  Japan,  in 

his  book  Japan — Enemy  or  Ally?  praises  the  high  quality 
of  the  S.C.A.P.  Natural  Resources  Section,  responsible  for 
formulating  and  enforcing  the  reform.  He  adds  a  warning, 
however,  that: 

“  It  does  not  detract  from  the  greatness  of  the  achievement 
to  point  out  that  whether  the  reform  measures  bring 

permanent  benefit  to  the  farmers  will  depend  on  the  futi^ 
policy  of  the  Japanese  Government.  A  future  Conservative 

Government,  if  freed  from  SCAP  control,  would  be  able, 
if  it  desired,  to  frustrate  the  purposes  of  the  reform  in  a 
variety  of  ways.” 

Following  the  Land  Reform  Bill  another  severe  blow 
against  the  reactionary  forces  in  Japan’s  agricultural  life 
was  Struck  by  the  Agricultural  Co-operative  Association 
Law,  which  was  passed  by  the  Diet  in  November,  1947. 
This  law,  without  which  the  Land  Reform  would  have 
remained  a  half  measure,  aims  at  facilitating  the  provision 
of  credits  and  at  the  extension  of  education  in  farming 
technique  to  farmers.  It  decreed  the  dissolution  of  the  old 

Agricultural  Association— the  stronghold  of  reaction  in 

Japanese  villages— and  fixed  the  standards  under  which 

voluntary  farm  co-operatives  could  be  formed.  It  also 
affected  the  dissolution  of  about  1 1 .000  local  branches  of 
the  Agricultural  Association  and  about  55,000  local 
practice  associations  with  a  combined  membership  of  over 
seven  million  farmers.  The  assets  of  the  dissolved  organi¬ 
sations  amounted  to  more  than  40,000  million  Yen.  In  the 

past,  the  Agricultural  Association  was.  in  fact,  a  vast 
private  trading  and  credit  concern,  dominated  by  landlords, 
merchants  and  government  officials.  During  the  war  the 
Government  used  the  association  as  an  instrument  for  the 
purchase  of  rice  and  other  rationed  food  products. 
By  these  means  the  big  landlords  were  able  to 
hold  back  some  of  their  crop  for  sale  at  black  market  prices, 
while  the  small  farmers  were  compelled  to  deliver  all  their 
farm  products  at  the  low,  officially  fixed  prices.  The 
Association  dominated  the  credit-market  and  had  a  great 
power  over  small  farmers  and  tenants.  A  bitter  struggle 
for  the  domination  of  the  new  co-operative  organisations 

began  at  once  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  as  the 
forces  of  the  former  regime  are  endeavouring  to  occupy  the 

key  positions  in  the  new  organisations.  T.  A.  Bisson 
observes  in  his  book  Prospects  for  Democracy  in  Japan 
that  unless  the  new  landed  tenants,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  owner  tenants,  are  enabled  to  organise  strong  and 

independent  co-operatives,  their  economic  weii-being 
is  by  no  means  assured  once  the  present  inflated  price  level 

for  farm  commodities  is  readjusted.  In  the  meantime,  the 
formation  of  new  co-operatives  has  made  good  progress, 
and  the  election  returns  show  that  about  80  per  cent,  of 
their  elected  local  officials  did  not  hold  any  offices  in  the 

old  associations. 

The  Land  Reform  and  the  Agricultural  Association 

Bills  have  laid  a  basis  for  new  social  conditions  for  Japan’s 
agricultural  community.  The  reactionary  forces  have  not 
yet  given  up  the  fight  for  this  important  sector  of  the 
Japanese  political  arena'.  The  American  Occupation 
authorities  hope  to  have  established  by  these  two  reforms  a 
basis  for  democracy  in  Japan’s  villages,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  turning  tenant  fanners  into  owner-farmers,  to 
make  them  immune  against  Communist  doctrine. 
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A  Review  of  Commonwealth  Trade  {HM.  Stationery 

Office,  If.  6d.)  .  • 

The  ^ture  of  jComtnojawea^  trade  and  various 
factors  which  seem  likely  to  induence  it^  development  are 
discussed  in  a  Review  of  Commonwealth  Trade,  issued  by 
tiie  Commonwealth  Economje  Conunittee.  One  of  these 
hclors  is  the  extent  to  which  under-deyeloped  countries  in 
^'  Commonwealth  are  planning  development  projects  anjd 
(pong  the  specific  cases  described  are  India,  where 
^velopment  plans  anticipated  a  capital  expenditure  pf 
£1,000  million  during  a  five-year  period,  and  the  Colonies, 
where  a  total  expenditure  of  some  £500  million  is 
envisaged  during  the  next  few  years.  As  the  external  trade 
of  these  countries  is  ^eady  important  and  must  be 
jfiected  by  much  of  the'  development  expenditure,  it  is 
concluded  that  development  on  the  scale  contemplated 
might  imply  changes  in  the  voluihe,  character  and  direction 
of  Commonwealth  trade  which'  would  alter  very 
considerably  the  present  pattern. 

Similar  results,'  the  Report  points  out,  may  follow 
population  changes,  a  factor  underlyjnjg  certain  trends  in 
Qonunonwealth  trade  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
import  and  export  trade  is  most  likely  to  be  ejected  since 
the  growth  of  population  without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  domestic  output  of  primary  products  might  seriously 
feduce  the  exports  of  exporting  countries  or  mcrease‘'tl^ 
food  requirements  of  importing  countries.  India,  where 
very  large  imports  of  food  grains  have  become  necessary 
during  the  post-war  years,  is  a  case  in  point. 

Iidian  Silk  Industry  and  Its  Problems  by  Prem  Sagar 

SooD  {Beecham's  Press,  New  Delhi,  Re.l.) 

From  earliest  times  until  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  India  was  one  of  the  most  important  silk  pro¬ 
ducing  and  exporting  countries  in  the  world.  The 
subsequent  decay  of  the  industry  can  be  attributed  to 
various  factors,  chief  of  which  were  the  lack  of  proper 
grading  apparatus,  conditioning  houses  and  scientific 
knowledge.  India  began  to  lose  her  export  markets  imtil 
by  the  beginning  of  the  s^econd  World  War  they  were 
sLnost  nil.  In  the  meantime,  Japan  was  making  a  pheno¬ 
mena  bid  to  oust  all  other  silk-producing  countries  from 
inteinational  as  well  as  home  markets.  By  means  of 
mtcnsive  production,  improved  methods  of  silk  worm 


rearing  and  modern  reeling  machinery  plus  State  subsidies, 
Japan  brought  ddyvn  the  price  pf  silk  to  such  a  low  level 
that  in  most  countries  it'did  not  pay  to  produce  indigenous 
silk  when  a  better  quality  could  be  imported  from  Japan, 
^a  cheaper  price.  However,  the  second  World  War 
oneretf  the  Indian  silk  industry  fresh  hope  for  development, 
since  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Japan,  the 
Allied  countries  were  cut  off  from  all  traditional  sources 
of  supply.  An  important  Silk  Conference  was  held  in 
New  Etelm  in  1942  and  a  plan  fob  the*  development  of  the 
indust^  was  drawn  up.  This  was’  quickly  put  into 
(operation  and  various  problems  such  as  increasing  the 
area  under  mulberj^  cultivation,  improving  the  quality  of 
the  silk  and  financing  local  enterprises,  were  tackled. 

Mr.  Sood  believes  that,  given  the  right  directives  and 
encouragement,  there  is  no  reason  why  Indian  sericulture 
should '  not  hold  its  own  in  the  competition  for  world 
markets  since  it  has  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  itself 
before  the  great  silk  producing  countries-^Japah,  Italy, 
China  and  France — have  emerged  from  their  present  state 
of  economic  instability.  In  addition  to  the  Government 
recommendations  mentioned,  the  author  has  many 
practical  suggestions  to  make,  in  particular,  that  there 
should  be  more  co-ordination  between  academic  know¬ 
ledge  and  practical  exjperience.  Much  of  the  Government’s 
finance  is  wasted  on  experimental  farms  and  research 
stations  because  the  staff  engaged  on  them  are  seldom  able 
to  Trhpart  "scientific  knowledge  in  a  maimer  which  the 
average  cultivator  can  understand. 


The  New  Directory  of  Malaya  1949  (United  Commercial 
Co.,  Singapore;  London :  Leathwdit  and  Willing 
£3  10s.) 

This  is  a  book  of  reference  of  vital  necessity  to  every¬ 
one  who ‘has,  or  wshes  to  haye,  trading  relation^  with 
Malaya  and  Singapore.  Introduced  by  a  well-documented 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  Malaya’s  economy  by 
George  G.  Thomson,  the  directory  has  bwn  carefully  com¬ 
piled  and  gives  every  detail  about  practically  every  firm  in 
area.  A  welcome  feature  is  the  inclusion  of  the  cortect 
street  names  of  the  Malayan  towns  and  the  skilful  cross¬ 
indexing  of  firms. 

Japan  Trade  Guide  (Japan  Trade  Guide  Publishing 
Company,  Tokyo,  U.S.$7.50.) 

This  publication  contains  a  comprehensive  list  of 
Japanese  firms  of  interest  to  foreign  importers  and 
exporters,  as  well  as  a  description  of  export  procedure. 
Several  articles  covering  various  spheres  of  Japan’s 
industrial  activities  convey  good  information  on  the 
country’s  post-war  economy. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR  SALE — Brand  new  from  productioh 
line.  IJO  Donblfe  Side'  TipjUng  Wagons, 
one  cu.  yd.  24  iirs.  gauge.  10  dittp  39  ins. 
gauge.  4  flat  top  bogies.  5  ft  x  3  ft.  x  24  ins. 
gauge.  50  switches  16  ft.  ‘  i  mk' long, 
20  lbs.  section  right  or  left  hand  24  ins. 
gauge.  SO  ditto  14  lbs.  sections.  Also  2/3 


cu.  yd.  and  H  cu.  yd.  available.  Manu¬ 
facturers  Heatfi’s  (Eccles),  Limited, 
Engineers,  Patrictoft,  Lancs. 

Kenneth  Grenville  Myer,  formerly  Editor 
_qf  The  Writee,  will  read  one  novel,  or 
'non-fletion  book,  or  10,000  words  of 
shorter  worfi,  and  will  write  1,000 
words  of  criticism  for  5  gns.  Cash 
or  cheque  with  MSS. — Flat  312,  Royal 


Palace  Hotel,  Kensington  High  Street. 
London,  W.8. 

“Birth  Control  Today,?  by  Dr.  Marie 
Stopes,  6/5  post  Clinic,  Whitfield 
Street,  London,  W.l. 

Canvassers  wanted  in  all  countries  by 
British  Trade  Paper.  Good  Commia- 
ion.  Box  1201. 
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OIL  IN  THE  FAR  EAST  (III) 

by  Howard  Fox 


By  1941.  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  invasion,  some 
wells  had  been  drilled  inland  and  some  in  the  sea. 
production  being  just  over  2,000  tons  a  day.  The  held 
extends  for  more  than  hve  miles  along  the  shore  and 
inland  for  almost  a  mile.  The  off-shore  wells  have  been 
drilled  from  jetties  extending  up  to  800  feet  out  to  sea. 
By  the  end  of  1948  output  had  reached  8.700  tons  a  day. 

At  Miri  maximum  production  was  achieved  over  the 
period  1926-30  when  alraut  2.000  tons  a  day  were  being 
brought  up;  from  then  onwards  the  daily  yield  declined 
until  by  1940  it  stood  at  450  tons.  Today,  following 
Japanese  depredations,  daily  production  stands  at  about 
150  tons.  It  is  hoped  to  raise  this  rate  by  new  discoveries 
and  by  rehabilitating  wells  completed  on  the  older  known 
areas. 

Output  from  both  the  Seria  and  Miri  helds  is  serviced 
by  the  same  rehnery  at  Lutong.  The  original  refinery  was 
completely  razed  by  the  Japanese  but  subsequent  restora¬ 
tion  enables  about  35.000  barrels  a  day  to  be  processed. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  more  modem  plant  will  be  provided 
in  the  near  future. 

Before  the  war  the  industry  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  produced,  at  p^  level,  about  eight  million  tons 
of  oil  a  year.  Gvil  strife  following  the  Japanese  surrender 
gravely  slowed  the  rate  of  recovery  and  in  1946  output 
stood  at  a  mere  302.000  tons.  In  1947  production  rose 
to  1.120,000  tons  and  last  year  it  went  to  4,500.000  tons. 

With  the  return  of  the  fields  and  refineries  in  Java  and 
Northern  Sumatra  to  their  rightful  owners,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  given  conditions  of  peace,  a  big  increase 
in  output  will  be  gained  this  year.  How  ^  improvement 
will  have  to  go  in  order  to  reach  even  the  1938  level  of 
export  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table:  — 

Exports  of  Indonesian  Oil  Exports  By-Products 
.  (in  ’0(X)  tons). 


1948 

1938 

Crude  Oil 

308 

52 

Petroleum 

1.018(a) 

2,069 

Kerosine 

405 

712 

Lubricants 

...  -  — 

17 

Gas  Oil 

710 

1,147 

Fuel  Oil  (b)  ... 

1,528 

1,604 

Paraffin  Wax  ... 

16 

72 

Total 

3,985 

5,673 

(a)  Including  automotive  gas  oil. 

(b)  Deluding  crude  oil  from  Tarakan  for  use  as  fuel  oil 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  income  from  oil  sales 
amounted  last  year  to  well  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Indonesian  foreign  trade  receipts. 

Oil  operations  during  1946-48  were  mainly  concen¬ 
trated  in  Dutch  Borneo  and  Southern  Sumatra  but  the 


areas  recovered  from  the  Republican  forces  during  the  pan 
year  or  so  will  require  a  good  deal  of  attention  having 
suffered  considerable  damage.  Informed  opinion,  however, 
is  that  the  pre-war  level  of  production  is  possible  within 
a  measurable  space  of  time. 

Although  most  of  the  oil  for  export  is  refined  locally, 
the  available  installations  make  it  less  easy  than  before  the 
war.  Thus,  the  table  reveals  a  much  greater  tonnage  of 
crude  exports  in  1948  as  compared  with  1938  and  this  hat 
its  effect  upon  earning  since  the  highly  finished  products 
are,  relatively  speaking,  far  more  profitable.  FurAer  pro¬ 
gress  in  refinery  restoration  is  obviously  necessary  if  the 
oil  wealth  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  to  make  the 
maximum  contribution  to  the  economy  of  the  country. 

■  For  economic  and  geographical  reasons.  Indonesian  oO 
exports  have  always  gone  mainly  to  Far  Eastern  countries, 
with  Singapore  as  the  main  destination  and  port  of  trans¬ 
shipment.  where  much  is  used  for  bunkering  Far  Easteni 
shipping  and  local  consumption.  On  the  other  har^, 
para^  wax  goes  to  countries  in  other  quarters  of  the 
world.  The  main  buyos  last  year  were  Commonwealth 
countries;  South  Africa  bought  4.7(X)  tons,  Australia  2,700 
tons,  and  the  United  Kingdom  4.i(X)  tons. 


FAR  EASTERN 
ECONOMIC  REVIEW 

The  only  Economic  and  Financial  Journal 
in  the  Far  East  published  in  English 

Commodity  and  financial  market  reports  are 
featured  also  surveys  of  general  conditions  and 
trading  facilities  in  all  Far  Eastern  Countries. 
The  Review  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for  accuracy 
and  for  its  careful  analysis  of  conditions  affecting 
trade.  Published  weekly. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
£4  post  free  or  £5  air  mail  to  Europe  and  the  U.K. 
U.S.  116.00  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  ordinary  mail. 

(Published  in  Hong  Kong) 


rhere  wms  once  »  lean  »od 
wngry  wolf  who  ; 

lo,;  ••Tell  me  cousin, 

•how  do  you 

do  a  femwn  thanks," 

to  vout  tat  Slavery. 


FREEDOM  IS  BETTER  THAN  SLAVERY 


Equal  to  man’s  desire  for  life  itself  is  his 
desire  for  freedom.  Man  is  an  individual. 
He  demands  opportunity  for  self-expression 
and  personal  advancement,  realizing  that 
such  things  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  his 
very  e»stence. 

Men  who  appreciate  this  fact  cannot  and 
will  not  accept  an  economic  theory  that  is 
designed  to  crush  the  individual  ...  a 
theory  that  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of 
human  nature.  Rather  they  prefer  to  con¬ 
struct  upon  the  established  foundations  of 
free  enterprise  a  system  designed  to  allow 
for  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  the  unhampered  development  of  the 
individual  to  the  betterment  of  society  as  a 
whole. 


of  our  economic  system  places  these  charges 
in  their  true  light  .  .  .  proves  them  to  be 
malicious  propaganda  aimed  at  the  de¬ 
struction  of  democracy.  But  even  if  Capital¬ 
ism  and  Free  Enterprise  were  to  constitute 
a  dictatorship  of  wealth,  would  it  sdll  not 
be  preferable  to  the  stifling  of  individusdism 
by  bureaucratic  control?  For  no  matter  how 
much  the  control  of  wealth  alone  is 
exerted,  it  still  leaves  the  individual  with 
inalienable  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life. 


The  Union  Insurance  Society  of  Canton  Ltd., 
established  hy  the  “Free  Merchants”  of  the 
old  East  India  Company  days,  has  been 
identified  for  114  years  with  practically  every 
sound  commercial  movement  for  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  Far  East. 


Capitalism  and  Free  Enterprise  are  jointly 
chtuged  by  their  enemies  as  being  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  wealth.  An  intelligent  study 


ECONOMIC 

NOTES 

TRADE  ARRANGEMENT  WITH 
.  JAPAN 

The  completion  of  talks  leading' to  a 
new  arrangement  between  certain 
sterling  area  countries  and  occupied 
Japan  were  announced  on  November 
22nd.  The  sterling  area  countries  at 
present  included  in  the  new  scheme 
are  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  (excluding  Hong  Kong), 
Australia,  India,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa.  The  approval  of  each 
of  these  Governments  and  of  S.C.A.P, 
will  be  necessary  before  the  agree¬ 
ment  comes  into  effect. 

In  general  the  new  d^jhgement 
adheres  to  the  previous  established 
policy  calling  ,  for  baj^nc^  trade 
between  the  two  areas  at  die  highest 
practicable  level.  Before  June  SOth, 
1949,  there  was  a  balance  of  trade  in 
favour  of  pccupiecl  Japan  to  the 
extrat  of  approximately  £10  million. 


This  amount,  it  has  been  agreed,  will 
be  treated  by  S.C.A.P.  as  necessary 
for  working  capital  to  carry  on  trade 
with  the  sterling  area. 

It  is  estimated  that  new  pur¬ 
chases  by  Japan  during  the  twelve 
months  from  July,  1949  to  June, 
1950,  from  the  sterling  area  countries 
will  amount  to  approximately  £55 
million.  The  estimate  of  the  new  pur¬ 
chases  by  these  countries  from  Japan 
is  approximately  £45.5  million. 

Commodities  to  be  purchased 
from  sterling  area  countries  include 
cereals,  cotton,  wool,  iron  ore,  rubber, 
salt,  petroleum,  hides  and  skins  and 
tanning  materials.  The  sterling  area 
countries  will  purchase  from  Japan 
a  wide  range  of  manufactured  goods, 
including  textiles,  machinery,  canned 
fish,  lumber,  metals,  el^trical  pro¬ 
ducts  and  chemicals  and  some  pottery 
and  glassware.,  .The^present.artaMe- 
ment  en<'l^ges  that„tpe  level  qf  ster¬ 
ling  area  purchases  will  be  maintained, 
and  if  possible  expanded,  whereas 
Japan  wUl  purchase  sterling  area  com¬ 
modities  on  a  scale  amounting  to 
tllmost  100  per  cent,  over  last  year’s 
figures.  The  new  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  considerable  expansion  of 


trade  and  increased  purchases  by 
Japan  of  foodstuffs  and  basic  raw 
materials  necessary  both  for  the 
export  trade  and  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

INDIAN  FILM 

An  Indian  feature  film,  “  Kismet," 
which  broke  all  records  in  Bombay 
by  running  there  for  over  a  year,  was 
shown  recently  in  London.  Produced 
by  S.  Mukerji  and  directed  by  Cyan 
Mukerji,  it  starred  the  popular  actor 
Ashok  Kumar  and  the  actress  and 
singer  Mumtaz  Shanti.  It  is  a  story 
of  a  handsome  and  gallant  young 
thief,  Shekhar,  who  is  a  success  at  his 
profession  until  he  meets  Rani,  a 
beautiful  young  singer  and  falls  in 
love  with  her.  His  feeling  for  Rani 
leads  him  into  being  captured  by  the 
police,  but  through  a  series  (rf 
amusing  situations,  it  is  finally  dis¬ 
cover^  that  he  is  the  lost  son  of  a 
Hch  laiid-owher.  ..He  tharries  Rani 
and  presumably  lives  hapi^y  eva 
after,  a  reformed  character.  It  was 
refreshing  to  see  a.  film  made  with 
such  a  romantic  fai^-tale  quality 
after  the  heavy, and  violent  gangster 
films  we  have  been  seeing  only  too 
much  of  in  the  West. 
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Traders  and  industrialists  looking  for  opportun  t  es 
in  the  territories  listed  below  should  get  into 
touch  with  the  National  Bank  of  Ind.a.  Topical 
informat:on  on  business  matters  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  bank  ng  service  are  ensured  by  a  network 
of  branches  m  these  areas.  Your  enquiry  is 
welcomed  at  Head  OfBce. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA 

LIMITED 

Branches  tn :  INDIA.  PAKISTAN.  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA,  ZANZIBAR  aad  ADEN. 
Bankers  to  the  Government  in  Aden,  Kenya  Colony,  Zanzibar  and  Uganda. 

Head  Office  :  a6  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.Cla. 

General  Manager :  T.  T.  K.  Allan,  Deputy  General  Manager :  N.  W.  Chisholm.  London  Manager :  W.  Kcr. 
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STEEL  BROTHERS 

&  Co.  Ltd. 

EAST  INDIA  MERCHANTS  ESTABLISHED  1870 


Borneo  -  Burma  -  Ceylon  -  China  -  Cyprus 
Hong  Kong  -  India  '  Italy  '  Lebanon 
Pakistan  -  Palestine  -  Siam  -  TranS'Jordan 


Head  Office : 

24-28  LOMBARD  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C.3 

Inland  Teletirams  :  Steel.  Stock.  London  Cables  :  Steel.  London 

Telephone  :  Mansion  House  0982  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code 

Head  Office  in  the  East : 

622  MERCHANT  STREET, 
RANGOON,  BURMA 


EXTORTS :  Rice,  Teak,  Oil,  Cotton, 
Rubber,  General  Produce, 
Cement,  Tin. 

IMPORTS  :  General  Merchandise,  Yarns, 
Piece  Goods,  Hardware,  Mill 
Stores,  etc. 

SHIPPING :  Agents  in  Burma  for  Bibby, 
Henderson  and  other  Lines. 

INSURANCE  ;  Lloyd’s  Agents  at  Rangoon. 

Agents  for  leading  Insurance 
Companies. 


MANAGING  AGENCIES :  Indo-Burma 

Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Attock  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  ; 
Consolidated  Cotton  6c  Oil  Mills,  Ltd ;  Burma 
Cement  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Pyinma  Development  Co., 
Ltd.  ;  Lenya  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. 

SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES  :  The  Burma  Co., 
Ltd.;  Carbutt  61.  Co.  (1928),  Ltd.  ;  E.  B.  Creasy 
&.  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  George  Gordon  6*.  Co.  (Burma), 
Ltd  ;  MacTaggart  61  Evans,  Ltd. ;  Steel  Brothers 
&.  Co.  (Siam),  Ltd.  ;  Strand  Hotels,  Ltd. 


NEEDS  YOUR  HELP 


The  most  frightful  human 
suffering  exists  in  China  to-day. 
Will  you  not  do  something  to 
relieve  it,  by  sending  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  British  United  Aid  to 
China?  This  is  the  only  Fund 
in  the  United  Kingdom  main¬ 
tained  by  public  subscriptions 
to  support  the  many  relief 
organisations  in  China,  irres¬ 
pective  of  politics,  creeds  and 
racial  differences  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  Anglo-Chinese  friendship. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

By  sending  a  donation  direct. 
By  joining,  or  starting  a  penny- 
a-week  group  in  your  street  or 
at  your  place  of  work.  By 
running  dances,  whist  drives, 
bazaars  and  exhibitions.  By 
organising  or  helping  on  Flag 
Davs.  All  bring  in  much- 
needed  money. 


WHERE  THE  HONEY  GOES 

Every  kind  of  useful  relief 
fund  in  China  is  supported  by 
British  United  Aid  to  China. 
A  full  list  of  these  organisa¬ 
tions  and  of  the  amounts  con¬ 
tributed  to  each  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

READ  THE 
“CHINA  REVIEW” 

This  monthly  magazine  keeps 
you  in  touch  with  AngU>- 
Chinese  affairs.  Price  4d.  per 
copy,  or  5/-  a  year,  post  free. 

BRITISH  UNITED 
AID  TO  CHINA 

(Reg.  order  War  Charities  Act  19^) 
(DepI.E.W.) 

2a  CHARLES  ST..  LONDON.  W.1 
Phone:  Grotvenor  2253.5 


WE  INVITE 

EXPORT  ENQUIRIES 
for  the 

Well-Known  “PALFSAC^’ 

MULTI -PLY 

PAPER  SACKS 


ONE  to  SIX  PLIES  •  CLEAN 
VALVED  or  OPEN-MOUTHED 


LOW  IN  PRICE 
STRONG 


Cement,  Chemicals,  Feeding  Stuffs,  Lime 
Plaster,  Fertilisers,  Minerals,  Etc.  Etc. 

WILLIAM  PALFREY  LTD. 

Haddon  House,  6Aa  Fcnchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.3 

Telephone  Telegraphic  Address : 

ROYal  7712/3/4.  PALFSACKS  FEN  LONDON 


Printed  for  EASTERN  WORLD  Ltd.,  by  NOBLE  PRESS  Ltd..  16-38  Lower  Richmond  Road.  Putney.  London,  S.W.15 
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Joseph  Black  ■ 


K ‘  ^  /  I  fW  I  published  only  three  papers  on  chemical  subjects 

o  /  I  1|||1||  of  over  fifty  years  of  scientific 

Rtecl  i®  I  /  /  lllllll  fosearchfhu  his  work  is  of  such  importance  that 

^  1 1  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  modern 

‘  J  ^  ^  I  chemistry.  The  most  important  of  his  papers, 

/  /  V  /  pfddished  in  1736  and  entitled  ”  Experiments 

/  i  <2A  //  \\  i  ^*pon  Magnesia  Alba,  Quicklime  and  some  other 

N.  ij  IJi  /  /  ^'V^\  Substances”,  deals  with  the  chemical 

y  /  changes  which  occur  when  cjuicklime  is  added  to 

the  “  mild  alkalis  ”  to  render  them  caustic.  He 
showed  that  when  a  solution  of  mild  alkali  is  treated  with  quicklime,  limestone  and  caustic  alkali 
are  produced  Black’s  explanation  of  this  reaction  is  still  accepted,  and  so  well  reasoned  is  his  paper 
on  the  subject  that  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  classics  of  chemical  literature. 

Born  in  1728  in  Bordeaux  of  Scottish  parents  temporarily  resident  in  France,  Joseph  Black 
went  to  Glasgow  University  at  the  age  of  18,  becoming  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Chemistry 
in  1736,  a  post  he  retained  for  ten  years  until  he  took  up  an  appointment  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  But  it  is  for  his  work  on  the  alkalis  that  this  Scottish  chemist 

is  remembered.  These  chemicals  which  include  such  everyday  substances  as  riciA 
washing  soda  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  are  as  essential  for  industry  as  for 
the  home.  Their  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  British  chemical  industry. 
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